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[F it be at all times, and under all circumstances, far from 
easy to form a correct estimate of the character of monarchs, 
the difficulty increases in a tenfold degree when the qualities 
ofa Russian autocrat are subjected to the investigation of his 
contemporaries. Weare too apt to imagine that a despotic 
sovereign is perfectly unshackled ; that his counsels are free 
from the distraction of conflicting, or the embarrassment of 
overbearing interests ; that his measures, whether for good or 
for evil, are self-originated and unimpeded ; that his choice of 
instruments depends entirely on his own judgement; and that 
the principles of his rule may be fairly inferred from the moral 
aspect of his reign, the effects of his political system, and the 
general condition of his people. It may be true, that these are 
the only materials within our reach, and equally so, that they 
shall prove quite insufficient for the specific pobes. The 
veriest tyrant is more or less under restraint. There are con- 
siderations of inevasible urgency, impulses and resistances that 
setarbitrary power at defiance, controlling influences to which 
the most absolute will must yield ; and no history can exem- 
plify the operation of these circumstances more emphatically 
that of Russia. There are three tremendous agencies, 
ofwhich the Tsar must be in continual dread,—the nobility, 
the army, and the people. Among the first, there has hitherto 
been no difficulty in finding conspirators and assassins ; the 
second is a es Fo’ weapon, as dangerous to the unskilful 
eras to the enemy; and for the third, no mob is so irri- 
€ and sanguinary as a rabble of slaves. It is vastly easy 
o sit down in the safety and quietness of private life ina free 
country, and define the. canons of policy.and morality by which 
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a ruler thus situated shall regulate his conduct; but it would 
we do not suy that it should—become a very different affair, 
were we personally concerned in the matter. Commandi 
intellect, unyielding firmness, consummate intrepidity and self. 
possession, above all, stern and uncompromising moral prin- 
ciple must combine with kind and beneficent feelings, to make 
up a temper equal to the full requisitions of so trying an ele. 
vation. 

We have no inclination, certainly, to depreciate the chare. 
ter of the late Emperor Alexander, but we cannot take it even 
as approaching to our beau idéal in the present case. That he 
was a man of good intentions and respectable talents, we are 
quite willing to believe, but it must ~ kept in view, thata 
much higher order of faculty is required in the master of a 
realm of slaves, than will be efficient in the governor of a free 
and ae people. The former has no check to his ca- 
price, but in the exercise of his i Se amc no aid to his 
administration in open and unrestrained counsel and rebuke: 
the latter has an adviser in every subject, through the different 
media of public discussion. The chief of a popular gover- 
ment is the president of a well ordered mechanism, and bas 
little more to do than to watch over the regularity of its move- 
ments, and to provide for the maintenance of its i and 
activity ; while an autocrat is himself the machine, if that ean 
be rightly so termed, which is subject to no prescribed law of 
action, and of which the principles are altogether uncertam. 
Hence, if a despotic monarch be of a character distinguished 
by moral and intellectual excellence, his sway may have some 
advantages, in unity of counsel and promptitude of execution, 
over the administration of a constitutional chief. Happily, 
however, for mankind, the value and efficacy of government 
are not to be estimated by the exception, but by the rule: for 
one Titus, there are twenty Domitians ; and were the proportion 
reversed, there would be more lost, on the despotic system, 
stability, strength, and energy, than might be gained in les 
essential qualities of security and power. 

From all, then, that we have ever heard of the Emperor Alet- 
ander, he appears to have been a striking instance of the incom 
petency of excellent dispositions and fair abilities to 8 
with the inherent difficulties of an arbitrary government. W® 
have not the smallest doubt of the purity of his mtentiens 
nor of the sincerity of his earlier exertions in bebalf of his de 
yraded people. Had he been a free agent, or had he po 
that higher order of faculty and determination which would 
have enabled him’ 'o ‘trample upon impossibilities,’ we her 
ussnrance that his plans for the intellectual, moral, and 
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advancement of his people would have been triumphantly fol- 
lowed up, and that he would never have ielded to the fatal in- 
fluences which suspended his career of glory. Nor were his 
deficiencies adequately supplied by his choice of a minister, 
although that choice reflected the highest honour on the mo- 
tives and feelings that prompted it. ‘The spirit of the amiable 
and excellent Gallitzin seems to have been better suited to the 
offices of that warm and sacred friendship which, as he never 
abused, so he never lost, than to the mastery of a turbulent 
nobility, a ferocious soldiery, a people ignorant and shackled, 
and, from those very circumstances, —— the incessant vi- 
gilance of a jealous police. The following illustrations of 
Alexander’s affectionate feelings are, we suppose, authentic ; but, 
even if otherwise, they speak strongly in favour of the monarch 
reapecting whoin such anecdotes are circulated with acceptance. 


‘ From his earliest years, he was remarkable for his respect and 
attachment to the persons entrusted with his education, and for his 
exemplary: conduct towards his mother, the Empress Maria, which 
truly deserved the name of filial piety, being in him a feeling next 
akin to religion, a holy flame which burnt with unvarying splendour 
from his childhood to his grave. So entirely innate in him was this 
feeling, that he beheld with abhorrence, and, when the occasion 
served, marked by his serious displeasure, any violation of the Divine 

recept, ‘* Honour thy mother ;” and it was but a few months before 

is death, that a young prince, who had treated his mother with dis- 
respect, received orders to reside only in Moscow, under the special 
superintendence of Prince Golyzin, the military governor-general, 
and of the apes appointed for him, who were at the same time 
commanded to take the administration of his property into their 
hands. He not only treated his tutors with respect while ander their 
care, but continued through life to give them proofs of his gratitude 
and affection. For Count Soltikoff he shewed unabated veneration 
during his life, and in 1818, followed his corpse, on foot and bare- 
headed, to the grave. Of his regard for Colonel Laharpe, many in- 
stances are recorded, of which the following may find a place here. 

_‘ His attachment to Laharpe was rather filial than that of a pupil ; 
his greatest delight was in his society, and he would cling round his 
neck in the most affectionate embraces, by which frequently his 
clothes were covered with powder. ‘“ See, my dear prince,” Laharpe 
would say, ‘ what a figure you have made yourself.” ‘ Oh, never 
mind it,” Alexander replied ; “ no one will blame me for carrying 
away all 1 can from my dear preceptor.” One day he went to visit 
Laharpe, as was his custom, alone ; the porter was a new servant, and 
did not know him; he asked his name, and was answered Alexander. 
The porter then led him into the servants’ hall, told him his master 
was at his studies, and could not be disturbed for an hour. The ser- 
vants’ homely meal was prepured, andthe prince was invited to par- 
take of it, which he did without affeetation, ' When the hour was ex- 
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pired, the porter informed Laharpe that a young man of the name ef 
Alexander had been waiting some time, and wanted to see him. 
“ Shew him in.” But what was Laharpe’s surprise to see his ' 
He wished to apologize ; but Alexander, placing his finger on his 
said, ** My dear tutor, do not mention it; an hour to you is worth 
day to me; and besides, I have had a hearty breakfast with your ser. 
vants, which I should have lost, had I been admitted when I came” 
The poor porter’s feelings may be better imagined than described; 
but Alexander, laughing, said, “ I like you the better for it, you are 
an honest servant, and there are a hundred rubles to convince you 
that I think so.” 

‘When he was at Paris in 1814, he paid a visit to the wife of M, 
Laharpe. As she remained standing, he said to her, “ You are 
much altered, madam.” ‘“ Sire,” she replied, “ I, like others, have 
suffered from circumstances.’—* You mistake me ; I mean that 


do not sit down, as you used to do, by your husband’s pupil, and 
familiarly with him.” ’ pp. xv—xix. 


Mr. Lloyd justly remarks, that a relish for ‘ the simple 
‘ beauties of nature’is a highly favourable testimony to cha- 
racter ; and he states that Alexander had much of this feeling, 
The instance, however, which he gives, can hardly be cons- 
dered as in point. ‘ The view from Richmond Hill,’ which the 
Emperor considered as ‘ the most lovely that he had ever 
‘ beheld,’ betrays in its peculiar richness too mach of the pre- 
sence of man, to exemplify ‘ the simple, the soothing, and the 
‘amiable scenes of nature.’ Of the Tsar’s active humanity, 
too much cannot be said. The well-known event which 
tained for him the gold medal of our Royal Humane Society, is 
of too common notoriety to justify its insertion here; but m 
these duties Alexander was never deficient. The police-officer 
who saved, at the hazard of his own life, the rash individual who 
was sinking in the half-frozen Neva, was applauded, rewarded, 
and promoted on the spot, by his benevolent sovereign. 
sufferers from the dreadful mundations in Germany, were tT 
lieved by his abundant contributions ; and when a similar dis 
aster befel St. Petersburg, in November 1824, he visited, m 
yerson, the scenes of misery, and while his open hand distn- 
Coaal the necessary relief, his presence and his Jan age were 
a more grateful to the feelings of the afflicted, an his 


iberal alms. 


‘It once happened, at the very moment when the emperor had 
given the word of command, and the guard on the parade was j 
on the point of paying him the usual military honours, that a fi 
approached him in ragged garments, with his hair in disorder, 

a look of wildness, and gave him a slap on the shoulder. The mo- 
narch, who was standing at the time with his face to the 
front, turned round instantly, and beholding the wretched 
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helore him, started back at the sight; and apsasbnet mh with a look 
of astonishment, what he wanted? “ I have ing to say to you, 
Alexander Pawlowitsch,” said the stranger, in the Russian language. 
« Say on then,” said the emperor, with a smile of encou x 
clapping him on the shoulder. A long solemn pause followed ; the 
miluary guard stood still; and none ventured, cither by word or mo- 
tion, to disturb the emperor in this singular intervew. The Grand 
Duke Constantine alone, whose attention had been excited by this 
unusual interruption, advanced somewhat nearer to his brother. 
The stranger then related, that he had been a captain in the Russian 
service, and had been present at the campaigns, both in Italy and 
Switzerland; but that he had been persecuted by his commanding 
officer, and so misrepresented to Suwarrow, that the latter had turned 
him out of the army, without money and without friends, in a foreign 
country. He had afterwards served as a private soldier in the Rus- 
sian army; and being severely wounded at Zurich, (and here he 
ulled his rags asunder, and shewed several gun-shot wounds, ) he 
had closed his campaign in a French prison. He had now begged all 
the way to Petersburg, to apply to the emperor himself for justice, 
and to entreat an enquiry into the reason why he had been degraded 
from his rank in the army. The Emperor listened with great pa- 
tience, and then asked, in a significant tone, “ If there was no ex- 
aggeration in the story he had told?” “ Let me die under the 
knout,” said the officer, “if I shall be found to have uttered one 
word of falsehood.” The Emperor then beckoned to his brother, 
and charged him to conduct the stranger to the palace, while he 
turned round to the expecting crowd. The commanding officer who 
had behaved so harshly, though of a good family, and a prince in 
rank, was very severely reprimanded ; while the brave warrior, whom 
he had unjustly persecuted, was reinstated in his former post, and 

besides, had a considerable present from the Emperor.’ 
pp. XXViI—XKix, 


Alexander seems to have possessed the rare talent of con- 
fering favours with a grace which enhanced their value. 
When he sent a valuable jewel to Kutusoff, after the campaign 
of 1812, it was taken from the imperial crown, and the va- 
cancy thus occasioned, was supplied by a small] gold plate, on 
which the name of that officer was inscribed. After the attack 
on Montmartre, in which Count Langeron distinguished him- 
self, dining with a party of which that general made one, he 
addressed him as follows:—‘I have paid a second visit to 
‘Montmartre, where I found a parcel directed to you.’ On 
the count’s replying, that he had lost nothing,—‘ O! I am not 
‘mistaken ; see here!” The contents were the valuable insig- 
nia of a Russian order. 


‘ The hackney-coachmen in St. Petersburgh do not much like to 
drive officers, and seldom let them get out without their wg, Fp 
them before-hand, or leaving something in pledge. They do not 
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object to letting other persons get out whenever they choose, and 
will even wait hours for them. Alexander. who was 

dressed in a very plain uniform and a grey mantle, was walking one 
day on the English quay, when suddenly it began to rain very fast, 
and he would not step into a house. He accordingly seated himself 
in the first droschke he found, and ordered the ns Raves to drive to 
the Winter Palace. As he passed by the Senate House, the 

was called under arms, and the drums beat. The coachman | 

and said he supposed the Emperor was riding by the Guard House, 
« You will see him very soon,”’ replied Alexander. 

* They at last arrived at the Winter Palace, and Alexander, who 
had no money about him, ordered him to stop till he sent his fare 
down. ‘ No,” replied he, “ you must leave me something in pledge; 
the officers have so many times deceived me So you must leave me 
your mantle”? Alexander acquiesced, and left it with him. He 
directly sent down one of his footmen with five and twenty rubles, to 
give them to the coachinan, to say that he had driven the Emperor, 
und to bring him the mantle. The footman did so ; when, instead of 
the coachman’s being glad at the honour and the present, he laughed, 
and said: “ Do you think that I am so stupid; the mantle is worth 
more than twenty-five rubles; who knows what you mean? perhaps 
you want to steal it; no that w’ont do, and unless the gentleman 
whom I have driven. comes himself, I shall not part with it” 
Alexander had almost been obliged to go down himself, bad not his 
chief coachman happened to come by, who confirmed what the 
footman had said. The poor coachman was now almost out of his 
wits for joy.” pp. XXxI—Xxxili. 


One more of these anecdotes, and we must desist. 


¢ The High Chamberlain N** received of the Emperor Alexander 
a most beautiful star of the order of St. Andrew, set round with 
diamonds, which was valued at 30,000 rubles. Being in pecuniary 
distress, he pawned it; soon after this, there was a grand entertain- 
ment at court, where N** could not appear without this star. What 
embarrasment! Money was wanted, and the pawnbroker, an in- 
exorable man, would not part with the star for a quarter of an hour, 
unless it were properly redeemed. Now there was nobody that could 
help him out of this dilemma, but the emperor’s groom of the bed- 
chamber, whe had in his possession two beautiful diamond stars, 
belonging to the emperor, one of which was but lately finished, and 
had cost 60,000 rubles. The high chamberlain accordingly had 
recourse to him, aad after many protestations, the gentleman was 
pone by incessant entreaty, and promises of returning it safe to 
iim again after the entertainment, to entrust it to him, N¢** ac 
cordingly made his appearance at court with this star. Alexander 
soon perceived in the four large diamonds at the corners of the stat, 
a great likeness with his own new star. He fixed his eyes 
times on N**, and at last said, “I am very much astonished to 
you have a star which has a great likeness with one I have just. te 
ceived from the jeweller.” N**, quite embarrassed, replied only by 
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ynmeaning compliments and bows. The emperor, more and more 
strack with the great resemblance, at last said to him, “I do not 
know what to say, but I must tell you plainly, that I almost believe 
that it is my star, the likeness is so very remarkable.’? N** at, last 
humbly confessed how it happened, and offered to undergo, any 
punishinent, but only beg that he would have mercy upon the 
poor gentleman of the bed-chamber, who had suffered himself to be 
persuaded. ‘ Never mind,” replied the generous Alexander; “ the 
crime is not so great that I cannot forgive it. But I cannot myself 
wear it any more. I must therefore make you a present of it, on 
condition that [ shall in future be safe from such appropriations,” ” 
pp- XXXili—xxRv. 


We scarcely know whether to consider his knowledge of 
the conspiracy against his father as a blot upon the fame of 
Alexander. The capricious dispositions of Paul amounted 
nearly to insanity. and were throwing every thing into a. state 
of confusion and danger. It was believed, at least it was 
affirmed, that he had determined on the imprisonment of his 
wife and his sons Alexander’ and Constantine; and a de- 
termination was formed, with the privity of the elder, to 
anticipate this purpose by putting him under restraint. When 
Alexander found that, instead of that doubtful measure, the 
conspirators had made all sure, by going the ig J of assassi- 
nation, his grief and horror are said to have heen extreme, 
The particular circumstances of this event are, however, im- 
perfectly known, and Mr. Lloyd has given two different state- 
ments; one exceedingly and interestingly minute, and con- 
sequently the less likely to be true. It is singular enough, 
that these narrations should contradict each other on one, of 
the leading points. The common story ascribes the fatal deed 
to Bennigsen, who, when the others were relenting at the 
prayers and tears of the miserable victim, aware that to recede 
was to sign their own death-warrant, animated them to resolu- 
tion, and used his own sash as the instrument of destruction, 
The other version describes Bennigsen as leaving the room to 
obtain a light, and on his return finding the emperor dead. 

We do not deem ourselves authorised to enter into a de- 
tailed examination of the history of so recent a reign. Mr, 
Lloyd has collected, with praise-worthy diligence, all, pro- 
bably, that is to be known at the present moment ; and, his 
volume will be found valuable as a spirited sketch of one im- 
portant section in the annals of Europe; but there is much 
still to be known, before a decided opinion can be formed on 
many particulars connected with the reign of Alexander. It 
s difficult, perhaps without further evidence impossible, to 
account for the discrepancy between the liberal feelings which 
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adorned its commencement, and the narrow policy which 
clouded its closing scenes. Was he driven from his better 
impulses by the murmurs of his nobles, or cajoled into com. 
pliance with the mean and Machiavellian system of Metter. 
nich? We cannot answer this ; but we are quite disposed to 
adopt the solution which shall be most favourable to a cha 
racter which had many excellencies, counterbalanced, we fear, 
by some weaknesses. 

Alexander’s reign was characterised by events which ex 
hibited him advantageously, though he had little share in 
their successful termination. Napoleon was conquered, not 
by arms, but by stress of weather, and by his own unusual 
hesitation. Had he left Moscow a week earlier, or, better 
still, had he halted at Smolensko, Russia was at his feet, and 
her Tsar his vassal. In the subsequent scenes, the bravery of 
Alexander, his courteous manners, his prepossessing person, 
his mental accomplishments, gave him advantaber which went 
further, perhaps, for the moment, than military skill or political 
sagacity. 

To his own country, his reign has been productive of 
benefits. ‘The advancement of learning, the abolition of per- 
sonal slavery, the improved internal administration, the en- 
couragement- of manufactures, which have distinguished the 
government during his sovereignty, are measures which 
be fairly ascribed to him as their enlightened originator 
promoter; and we trust that, notwithstanding the unfavour- 
able aspect of actual circumstances, a calm and deliberate 
view of the real interests of Russia may prompt his successor 
to urge on with increased energy the liberal plans which dis 
tinguished the earlier years of his brother’s government. 

After what we have already said, it can scarcely be neces- 
sary for us to add our recommendation of Mr. Lloyd's 
acceptable memoirs. A well-executed lithographic portrait 38 


prefixed, and a plan of Taganrog occurs in the course of the 
volume. Y 





Art. II. An Essay on the Nature and Design of Scripture Sacrifice: 
in which the Theory of Archbishop Magee is controverted. By 
the late Rev. James Nicol. 8vo. pp. 408. 


HE Author of this posthumous volume was a minister of 
the Church of Scotland, and had charge of the parishof 
Traquair, a retired situation on the south side of the Tweed 
His opinions on some of the most important questions of 
nity, were opposed to the doctrines of the Church to which be 
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belonged; and the design of the work before us, and of some 
other productions which he left in a state of preparation for 
the press, is the subversion of the principles to which, as.a 
subscriber to the ‘ Confession of Faith,’ he was bound to give 
his support. From the Editor's preface we learn, that Mr. 
Nicol ‘ did indeed contemplate his removal from the Establish- 
‘ment of his native country, as a sacrifice which was due 
‘from him to the Author of Truth ;’ and that such was his 
purpose we may readily admit; but, certainly, the exhibition 
which is made by a writer who enters upon religious contro- 
versy for the purpose of destroying the authority of the doc- 
trinal standards of the Church at whose altars he serves, and 
to whose formularies he is solemnly and publicly pledged, is 
not one which can be contemplated as very honourable to his 
reputation, or as illustrative of his integrity. The Author de- 
scribes his conclusions as er 4 on many of the leading doc- 
trines of Christianity, very different from those which are held 
by any class of Christians with which he was acquainted. 
He blames Dr. Priestley for speaking so doubtfully as he did 
speak of the inspiration of Scripture and of the justness of 
St. Paul’s reasonings; and considers the account which the 
Unitarians give of the doctrine of justification, in the notes 
subjoined to their Version of the New Testament, as not tend- 
ing to throw much light upon the subject. Taylor’s hypothesis 
in explanation of the doctrine of Original Sin, appears to him 
to ae under insuperable difficulties; and the real doc- 
trines of Scripture, except the unity of God, he seems to con- 
sider as being not yet understood. The great hinderance to 
the complete reception of truth is, in his judgement, the seem- 
ing foundation that those opinions which are called the pecu- 
liar doctrines of Christianity, have in the language of Seri 
ture;—an opinion which, while it furnishes an apology for 
those who believe those doctrines, would seem to attribute 
less than perfect wisdom to the Apostolic Writers of the New 
Testament. For, that they who were Divinely qualified to 
teach truth to the world, should have employed language di- 
tectly calculated to promote the inducing of error, is a posi- 
tion which directly implicates either their ability or their in- 
clination to adopt the proper methods of accomplishing their 
own designs. 

The first two sections of the work treat ‘ Of Sacrifice: in 
. mer and of ‘ the State and circumstances of the Ancient 
‘ World,’ in reference to the Jewish nation. The design of the 
Author is to shew the adaptation of the Mosaic ritual to the 
condition of the people for whom it was provided. But, while 
he claims, throughout the whole of his discussions, very high 
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credit for the precision of his details and conclusions, jt jy 
not always that we can perceive the object of his reasonings. 
and there is, but too frequently, in his statements and dedue. 
tions, the want of intelligible and consistent principle. Some. 
times he attributes a high degree of religious knowledge and 
attainment to the ancient Jews, while at other times he Genieg 
that their institutions and their practice were of a. spiritual 
character. He describes them as a rude and degenerate race, 
unaccustomed to ment! exertion, and incapable of exercigi 
themselves in moral goodness, incapable of rising to the con. 
templation of the happiness and aisery of another world ; and 
he represents the Almighty as fixing their attention, and im. 
pressing their hearts by temporal rewards and punishments, 
(p. 28.) The Jewish dispensation, he considers as being de. 
nominated ‘a worldly sanctuary,’ in contradistinction to the 
Gospel, because all its promises and threatenings, all its h 
and fears, terminated in this life; (p. 1653;)—and that atthe 
period in which it was given, the nation was too ignorant and 
ton rude to receive and improve a more pure and spiritual 
economy. (p.254) But, in other passages, he speaks of the 
Jewish dispensations as a moral and spiritual economy, com- 
prising all that is necessary in religious knowledge, and com 
plete in re age g to sanctify its subjects and prepare them 
for immortality. ‘ The Jews, during their dispensation, which 
‘ was preparatory to the Gospel, were induced, by seeing theit 
‘ high-priest.enter through the veil of the tabernacle into the 
‘ most holy place, to cast an eye into futurity, and to walk by 
“the faith of good things to come.’ (p. 170.) At p. 187, he 
describes the burnt-offering as teaching the Jews in the most ex. 
pressive manner, that it was only by devoting themselves to the 
service of God, that their actions of virtue and goodness could 
ascend up as a sweet savour before his throne; that it was by 
offering these sacrifices of righteousness, that they could 
dignify their character, elevate their affections, and exalt their 
minds above the world,—in short, that they could rise to the 
contemplation, to the likeness, and to the friendship of the 
Supreme Being, while inhabitants of earth, and at last be 
exalted to the mansions of immortal felicity, to dwell for evet 
in his sublime presence. The great intention of their sacri 
symbuls, he asserts, terminated in their own improvement. 
ow, if the design of their institutes was thus moral and pety 
sonal, and thus extensive, the economy under which they were 
placed was not a dispensation of temporal rewards and ° 
ments, nor did its promises and threatenings, with all their hope 
and fears, terminate in this world. At p. 371, the Author de 
scribes the offering of lambs and goats and bullocks as ads 
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ymbrating the purity, the righteousness, and peace to which 
the wise and good attained under the law. At p. 379, he 
affirms, that the dispensation of Moses could not free men from 
the power and dominion of sin, because its fleshly ordinances, 
its sacrifices, wanted moral power and energy to lead the ob- 
servers of them beyond themselves, and to induce them to 
cherish and pursue the temper and conduct which they adum- 
brated. There are many other particulars in his statements 
equally irreconcilable. If the symbols were so numerous and 
so significant, which, according to the Author, belonged: to 
the Jewish dispensation, the people for whom they were pro- 
vided could not be rude or unaccustomed to mental exertion, 
and the dispensation itself must have partaken much more of 
the characters of a spiritual dispensation, than of those of a 
system of temporal rewards and punishments. To us, indeed, 
there appears much less disparity between the advantages of 
the Christian dispensation and those of the Mosaic economy, 
as the latter is represented by the Author, than would be ne- 
cessary to allow the former the full benefit of the superiority 
which has uniformly, by all Christians at least, been attributed 
to it. 

In his ‘ Third Section,’ the Author considers at great length, 
and with much minuteness of detail, ‘The Court and Taber- 
‘nacle of the Jews.” This is a curious portion of the work, 
and comprises considerable novelty of interpretation, in the 
views which it presents of the construction and design of the 
sacred edifice and its furniture. If, however, the remarks 
which occur in this section shew the writer to be ingenious 
and acute, they are often fanciful, and sometimes frivolous. 
If he was accustomed to patient research, he was much less 
cautious in respect to the admission of hypothesis, than was 
to be expected from a sober and careful examiner of Scripture 
details, The suggestions of his imagination are but too 
frequently found occupying the place which he thought, he 
had filled with the discoveries of wisdom and the deductions of 
reason. His explications are not invariably lucid, and though 
their supposed uniform consistency is one ground of the high 
value which he has attached to them, they are not always re- 
markable for the felicity of their agreements. 

The Court and Tabernacle of the Jews, according to Mr. 
Nicol, was designed by God to be symbolical of his Church, . 
from the calling of Abraham to the end of the world; the dif. 
ferent divisions of the sacred edifice being contrived to 
sent in succession the different dispensations of revealed reli-: 
Sion, of which each is exhibited a8 preparatory and introduc- 
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tory to the next in order; and the whole as preparatory and 
introductory to the world to come. 


‘ Assuming this, then, as a point which I shall afterwards prove, it 
will at once ap , that the court of the tabernacle represented the 
Church of God, or the state of religion in the patriarchal age, ex. 
tending from the calling of Abraham to the giving of the law. That 
the holy place, or, as it is sometimes called, the first tabernacle, or 
the sanctuary, adumbrated the state of religion during the Mosaic 
economy, ron from the giving of the law to the death of Christ, 
And that the most holy place, or, as it is frequently denominated, the 
holiest of all, and the second tabernacle, was emblematical of the 
state of religion during the Christian dispensation, extending from 
the death of Christ to the end of the world. As the state of religi 
in the patriarchal age, though clearly separated and distingui 
from the world, was not so encl by the Divine p 80 
covered by the Divine protection, and so consecrated by the Divine 
presence, as it was after the giving of the law, it was with the 
est propriety represented by a court. As the state of religion in the 
patriarchal age, and that under the Mosaic economy, were intimately 
connected, and bore a striking analogy to each other, insomuch that 
in one sense they might be looked upon as one and the same, the 
services of the court and of the holy place, though distinct and dif 
ferent, had a mutual relation and dependence upon each other, and 
were performed by the same people. And as the state of religion, 
in the two last, was administered under the form of two covenants, 
to which nothing similar had ever taken place, it is represented 
two tabernacles, of which the one is not only clearly distingui 
from each other, but both from the court.’ p. 67. 


The proofs which are adduced in favour of this hypothesis, 
are very unsubstantial. Nothing can be less satisfactory than 
the arguments by which he endeavours to shew, that the state 
of religion in the patriarchal age was included in the symbolical 
references of the Tabernacle. That the sacred edifice and the 
several objects which it contained, were in some cases 
tive, there can be no difficulty in conceiving ; but, as they be- 
longed to the Mosaic economy, and were essentially a partol 
it, it is not easy to understand how they could be symbols af 
that dispensation. The Author’s object in the minute refine 
ments which he has introduced into this copious section, % 
evidently, to set aside the relations which have generally been 
considered as subsisting between the most sacred part of the 
Jewish Tabernacle with the religious rites prescribed in reference 
to it, and the representations of the New Testament in respect 
to the mediation of Christ. Most theological writers havecot 
sidered the Author of the Epistle to the Hebrews as hag 
to the Most Holy Place as emblematic of heaven: Mr. Ni 
employs all his ingenuity to make out its symbolic relation ® 
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the Christian dispensation, That many of his remarks are 
acute, and his representations and conclusions specious, we do 
not mean to deny; but the materials of which they are com- 
posed are too frail, and his theory too slight in its structure, to 
bear the stress which the Author lays upon them, or to bear 
him out in setting aside the Ong received acceptation of 
the New Testament phraseolo It is, we apprehend, quite 
evident, that the Author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, C ap. 
viii. 1—4, refers to the High Priest of Christians as engaged in 
his official character in the heavenly world, ‘ We have such a 
‘high priest, who is set on the right hand of the throne of the 
‘ Majesty in the heavens; a minister of the sanctuary and of 
‘the true tabernacle, which the Lord pitched, and not man. 
‘For every high priest is ordained to offer gifts and sacrifices, 
‘wherefore it is of necessity that this person have somewhat 
‘also to offer. For if he were on earth, &c.’ Now, how is this 
treated by our Author? Perceiving the strength of the objec- 
tion which it presents to his hypothesis, he meets it with this 
reply: 


‘ It may be said, that the fourth verse of the eighth chapter, which 
clearly implies that our Saviour is not now on earth, is incompatible 
with my doctrine, which, by the tabernacle in which he officiated, un- 
derstands his church on earth. But it ought to be remembered, 
that, in the former part of this chapter, in which the Apostle says, 
“that Christ was a minister of the true tabernacle,” he refers to the 
period only that Christ remained on earth, during which, as I have 
already said, he did officiate in his church.’ p. 165. 


Now, was ever an objection met by a reply more egregiously 
infling than this?) Never was the import of a passage more 
definitely fixed by explanatory additions, than is the sense of 
verses first and ae as determined by the expressions of 
verse fourth, ‘ For if he were on earth.’ ey are a denial of 
the predications of the preceding verses, in reference to earth : 
the tabernacle is heavenly ; the High Priest is not on earth, but 
in heaven ; and his ministrations are celestial. If, ashe con- 
cedes, Heb. ix. 24, describes the entrance of Christ into 
heaven, in reference to the entrance of the high-priest into the 
most holy place, the connecting varticles show the relation of 
the passage to the subject of the preceding verses. 

In the ‘ Fourth Section,’ the meaning and import of Sacri- 
fices are investigated, and the reasonings of Dr. Magee are 
professedly brought under review for the purpose of being re- 
futed. Of the importance of this subject, there can be but one 
opinion, since the whole of the language of Biblical theology is 
constructed on the basis of sacrificial customs, and the most 
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interesting passages of the New Testament are those whid 
must be explained by the import of terms derived from sagen. 
ficial rites. Further light, perhaps, nght be thrown on th 
whole of this subject by a competent exammation of the phrase 
ology of the Apostolic writers, and of the institutes me cere. 
monies to which their representations refer. But it can 
fail to startle a theological stadent, to hear an Author claim 
for his account of the design and meaning of sacrifices, th 
merit of entire novelty. That all writers who have investi 
this subject, ancient and modern, Jewish and Christian, shea 
have remamed entirely unacquainted with the nature and gse 
of sacrifices, and that the original discovery of their true i 
should have been reserved for the Author of so recent a publi 
cation as the Volume before us, would certainly be a remarke- 
ble fact: it is, however, not impossible, and chis novel h 
thesis night, after all, be the true one. But there is, inf 
less of novelty im some parts of the Author’s representation 
than he imagined : he is certainly not the first writer who bas 
described the burnt offerings of Scripture as denoting the sar 
vender of the offerer to the services of God. Mr. Nicol refers 
sacrifices to a Divine origin, and he states the great end of ther 
appointment to be, the conveying to the offerer, in a symbolic 
manner, information as to the temper and conduct which it wa 
necessary for him to display, in order that he might bea 
proper object of Divine benevolence and mercy, and be qualified 
for a nobler state of existence. Sacrifices were unquestionably 
acts of worship, and the temper and conduct of the offerer mux 
therefore have been of importance in connexion with them; 
but, that it was the design of the ancient sacrifices, which wer 
of Divine appomtment, thas to symbolize the moral obligata 
and state of the offerer, personally and exclusively, forms 
art of the information which the Scriptures have communicat 
Many a from the Old Testament may be cited, in which 
the offerer of sacrifices is rebuked, on account of the tempe 
and spirit with which they were presented ; but such 
evidently furnish no indication of the purpose for which they 
were appointed. Mr. Nicol’s system is, therefore, a mere iy 
pothesis, and, in our judgement, a most mnsatisfactory one.” 
The vicarious character of sacrifice, he altogether dems. 
‘ In barnt-offerings and in peace-offerings,” he says, ‘ no 
‘rence to sin could be made, inasmuch as such a referem 
‘would be a powerful objection to its truth.’ p- 217. +The 
‘ burnt offering had no reference to sin whatever.’ p. 325: Bu 
his notions on the subject of Scripture sacrifices will beat 


clearly seen mn the following extract. | 
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« — the sin-offering was appointed to be a symbol of the ofcrer’ 
devoting sin to death—the burnt-offering, of his devoting himself 
the services of God—and ea Ko of the peace and happi 
ness which he afterwards enjoyed.—The first, then, represented hi 
sanctification, or his being dead to sin—the second, his justification, 
dr his being alive to pipe eeranerer FS the third, that tranquiility 
and joy which he must have experienced, who, in the scriptural se ase 
of these words, was thus sanctified and justified—in whom the pod 
of sin was destroyed, and in whom the life of Jesus was i 
Hence, the great intention of these symbols was fulfilled in the Jews, 
and terminated in their own improvement. Hence, instead of bei 
appointed to direct their view to the dispensation of Christ, 
appointed to direct their views to the moral or spiritual 
own dispensation. And hence, instead of informing 
were to look to the sacrifice which Christ was afterwards 
God, in order to procure for them the pardon of their sins 
acceptance of their persons; they informed them, that 
putting sin to death,” their sin would be forgiven; that upon thei 
“ offering up of themselves living sacrifices "» to God, God would 
cept of them ; and, that upon their “ ceasing to do evil and learning 
to do well,” peace and happiness would be their portion.’ p. 175. 
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Such ts the Author’s account of the design and use of the 
sictifices appointed under the Mosaic economy. But in what 
part of the ntual prescmbing these several otienngs, ts informa- 
tion of this kind communicated ? The history of their appoint- 
ment furnishes no details from which these statements could 
be gathered. The Author's system is not only built on con- 
jectures, but is clearly in opposition to the authority of the 
Scriptures, being at variance with many particulars which they 
supply in illustration of the design of sacrifices. 

Sacrifices were certainly not orginal appointments in the 
legislation of Moses. They existed long before, and, like 
some other consuetadinary provisions, were adopted in agree- 
ment with long established usage. As the design and use of 
sacrifices were, therefore, well known at the time of their in- 
corporation with the Mosaic institutions, the ntual of that 
economy is employed in prescnibing the occasions and man- 
ver of their being offered, rather than in defining their nature. 
With respect to the ‘ burnt offering,"—this kind of sacrifice 
was in use many ages prior to the legislation of Moses; and 
if, on its introduction into the Jewish ntual, it hed been 
adopted in reference to any objects to which previously it had 
hot been understood as applying, some mtimation of a change 
of purpose would, it is reasonable to imagine, have been signi- 
fied. The ritual, bowever, is silent im respect to any such 
change, and therefore it is proper to conclude that the burnt- 
offering of the Mosaic law was, in character and purpose, the 
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same as the burnt-offering of the preceding times. Now toys 
it appears quite clear, that the burnt-offering had reference to 
sin, was connected with the acknowledgement of guilt by the 
offerer, and was a mean of accomplishing his reconciliation 
to God. If the burnt-offering had no reference to sin, there 
can be no propriety in the language of the prophet, Micah i, 6, 
“ Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, and bow m 

“ before the high God? Shall I come before him with bumt. 
‘“* offerings?’ Because this inquiry does not relate to 

purpose of self-dedication to the service of God, but is in. 
dubitably the inquiry of a mind perplexed in reference to the 
guilt of sin and the means of its removal :—“ shall I give my 
“ first-born for my transgression, the fruit of my body for the 
“ sin of my soul?” In the book of Job, the reference of 
burnt-offerings to sin is not less manifest. The patriarch of 
Uz offered burnt-offerings on behalf of his children; and the 
motive which induced him to present these offerings, was his 
apprehension of their having sinned. The friends of Job had 
given offence to the Divine Being by the improper repre- 
sentations which they had made of his government in their 
controversy with the patriarch. “ My wrath,” said the Lord 
to Eliphaz, “ is kindled against thee and against thy two 
“ friends.” In this case, the qualifications which Mr. Nicol 
asserts to be essential to the offerer of a burnt-sacrifice, could 
have no place. ‘ Had any confession of sin,’ he says, ‘ been 
‘ made at its immolation, that confession would have proved 
‘ that the offerer was not fit for the service of God—was not 
‘ fit for offering a burnt-offering.’ (p. 218). But the burnt- 
offering which the friends of Job are commanded to offer up 
for themselves, was an acknowledgement, on their part, of sin; 
and nothing can be more satisfactory as proof that the burnt- 
offering itself was, in this case, expiatory, than the terms in 
wich the entire command is conveyed, chap. xli. 8, “ There- 
“ fore take unto you now seven bullocks, and seven rams, and 
“ co to my servant Job, and offer up for yourselves a burnt- 
“ offering; and my servant Job shall pray for you: for him 
« will I accept: lest I deal with you after your folly.”—Thi 
is a plain case. ‘ In the burnt-offering,’ says Mr. Nicol, ‘ the 
‘ otferer appeared as holy.’ (p.219). That the offerers in the 
present example were not considered as holy, is too clear to 
admit of doubt. Now the usage of the Mosaic times in re 
spect to this species ef offering, was not different, we should 
apprehend, from the practice of the more early periods ; and 
as no specific definition is given of their nature and relations 
in the Levitical law, the silence of that law in respect to the 
end of their appointment would appear to be most satit 
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factorily accounted for by the circumstance, that their design 
was too well known to require explanation, 

The burnt-offering and the sin-offering are considered by 
Mr. Nicol as being entirely and essentially different, havi 
no reference in common, and denoting perfectly distinct ob- 
jects. He uniformly contends, that any acknowledgement of 
sin, or reference to sin, was altogether mcompatible with the 
service in which the offerer was engaged, who was offering a 
burnt-sacrifice, in which he appeared as holy. Now, that this 
is not the fact, will be seen in the provisions of the Mosaic 
ritual, Lev. chap. v. 1—10. In the trespass-ofiering, which 
was a species of sin-oflering, a person whose circumstances 
did not allow of his bringing a more costly sacrifice, was to 

ovide himself with two young pigeons, one for a sin-offering, 
and the other for a burnt-offering, in respect to which the 
ritual prescribes, that “ he shall offer the second for a burnt- 
“ offering, according to the manner: and the priest shall 
“ make an atonement for him for his sin which he hath sinned, 
“and it shall be forgiven him.” The trespass-offering was 
provided entirely in relation to guilt. Where all other circum- 
stances were the same, the poverty of the offerer obtained for 
him the indulgence of the less costly victims ; but the offering 
was still brought because he had trespassed against the Lord, 
and the effect of the burnt-offering consequently must have 
been the removal of his guilt. The directions m the seventh 
verse determine the reference of the burnt-offering to sin :— 
“ he shall bring for his trespass which he hath committed, two 
“ turtle-doves, or two young pigeons, unto the Lord, one for 
“asin-offering, and the other for a burnt-offering.” 

The sin-offering is denied by Mr. Nicol to be piacular; he 
explains it as a symbol denoting that the offerer, by putting to 
death the victim, was putting his sin to death. 


‘ The victim represented sin; it assumed the name of what it repre- 
sented; and hence, when the sinner offered up his victim, he really 
ofered up his sin as a sacrifice, at the command of God.’ 


In his account of this symbol, which he describes as de- 
heting in all its circumstances the detestable nature of sin, and 
as being, for this reason, excluded from the altar of burnt- 
offering, ‘ since to have offered victims representing sin and 
‘Nghteousness upon the same altar, would have been, in every 
“pout of view, preposterous ;’ we meet with the following 
€xplanation, which we quote as a specimen of the manner in 
which the Author constructs his interpretations. Of the victim, 
‘ome parts were to be burnt upon the altar of burnt-offering ; 
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and as this fact appears entirely inconsistent with the Author's 
hypothesis, he thus attempts to account for the peculiarity, 


* As we find, that, in every sacrifice, those parts of the vigtip 
were emblematic of the desire, the intention, and the conduct of 
the offerer, at that particular instant when he offered it; it is ey. 
dent, that in the sin-offering, they must have represented the 
act of putting sin to death—* of crucifying the flesh with its affes. 
tions and lusts.’” Now, as from sin, which, abstractly considered, is 
an abomination to God, arises the duty of repentance, which js 
nothing els but the putting of sin to death; so, from the victim, 
which represented sin, and which, consequently, was an abomination 
to God, were selected those parts to adumbrate this repentance. As 
this act of putting sin to death, likewise, was an act of obedience to 
God, the symbol that represented it, not only partook of the nature 
of the burnt-offering, but bore that name, and was consumed 
the altar. Nor must it be forgotten, that as the act of putting sinto 
death, is well pleasing to God, this not only accounts for the ex 
pression applied to this burnt-offering, that it was a sweet savour to 
God, but shews its propriety and beauty.’ p. 246. 


These representations, however, are equally applicable to 
the offerer in the first instance, since his provigilae the offeri 
implied his repentance, and all his acts in killing the victim, 
which signified his putting to death his sin, must have been 
acceptable to God. If the reasoning of the Author be just, one 
part of the sin-offering must have been as detestable as the 
other parts ; and the burning of some portions of it upon the 
altar, Is not accounted for by his supposition. 

‘In the. concluding Section of this work, the Author, ‘80 
‘ fat from thinking, as many do, that Christ was not a sact- 
‘ fice,” lays it down ‘ as the great point which’ he proposes 
‘ to illustrate and prove, that he was a real and a p 
‘ sacrifice ;’ and he takes occasion to express his surprise, 
this doctrine should ever have been denied. The denial of the 
reality of Christ’s sacrifice, however, will probably be deemed 
not more surprising than the manner in which Mr. Nicol 


asserts it, and which may be learned fiom the following pam 
graphs. 


‘ I formerly said, that the great end of the sin-offering under the 
law, was to exhibit to the Jews an expressive emblem of the = 
which they ought to put sin to death; or, in other words, the oft 
ing up of the victim at the command of God was an express 
action, denoting their fixed determination to offer up their sin in the 
same manner. As our Saviour accomplished this important 
the sin-offering both in lis life and death, I shall consider each of 
these in order. 


* The whole life of our Saviour, therefore, may be considered 
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one continual sin-offering, exhibiting, not in — but in reality, 
the death of sin, and powerfully impelling his followers to the same 
example. To give one illustrious example of this, I would direct 
the reader’s attention to his conduct, as described John vi. 16, when 
he rejected the kingdom which the worldly-minded Jews offered him, 
In order that he might subdue every temptation and preserve his in- 
nocence, he at once made a sacrifice of ambition, of pride, of 
covetousness, of sensuality—of all those sins, in short, which a man 
might be supposed to enjoy by the acquisition of a kingdom, when 
that acquisition could not be made without relinquishing the work 
assigned him by God.—’ p. 374. 

‘God sent his son into the world to die as a victim, in order to 
represent the death to which we ought to devote every sin—When 
we put sin to death, in imitation of the death of owr Saviour, as the 
Jews put their sin to death in imitation of the death of the victims 
which they slew, then the end of Christ’s death as a victim is fully 
accomplished in us.’ pp. 378, 80. 
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The confidence of the Author in the sufficiency of his hypo- 
thesis, is very great, and the complacency with which he reters 
to the precision of his statements and the harmony of his 
adjustments, is observable in almost every page : he delights in 
describing them as simple, easy, and perfect. But could he 
ever expect that we should a bree the higher view of the 
sacrifice of Christ, against which he is so determined in his 
opposition, for a system so crude and so remote from the doc- 
trine of the New Testament as this ?—a system, too, which is 
self-contradictory in relation to the very purpose which the 
Author professes to have had in view in constructing it! Mr. 
Nicol undertakes to demonstrate the reality of Christ’s sacri- 
fice, and his proof, when produced, goes to prove that Christ’s 
death could be no sacrifice at all ! facie of establishing his 
assumption, that the victim of the sin-offering adumbrated our 
Lord, which is essential to the completion of his own design, 
he makes out a case of corresponding resemblance between the 
Jewish offerer and our Lord. And even this analogy entirely 
falls; for, unless the mind of our Lord was actua y tainted 
with the sins of ambition, covetousness, and sensuality,—un- 
less there were in his mind the consciousness and guilt of 
these sins,—he could not be symbolized by the offerer of a sin- 
offering. <« It was proper, in the sin-offering, that the offerer 
‘ should kill the victim, because he was polluted, as the sym- 

bol of his putting sin to death, thathe might be cleansed.’ 
“hat correspondence to Christ can any reasonable being see 
inall this? And yet, the Author’s hypothesis is to be con- 
sidered as ‘ pressing with overwheloung force’ against the 
commonly received notions of the sacrifice of the Redeemer ! 
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Nor is that part of his hypothesis which respects the death of 
Christ either more intelligible or more consistent; since, jg. 
stead of exhibiting itas a real sacrifice, it represents it merely 
as a symbol. 
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Art. ILI. Narrative of Travels and Discoveries in Northern ena 
Central Africa, in the Years 1822, 1823, and 1824, by Major 
Denham, Captain Clapperfon, and the late Doctor ( 
With an Appendix. By Major Dixon Denham, and 
Hugh Clapperton, R.N. the Surveyors of the Expedition. 
pp. 604. Price 41. 14s. 6d. London, 1826, 


W E have, at length, something im compensation for the 

expenditure of valuable hfe that has been lavished oe 
African discovery ; and, at the comparatively trivial cost @ 
three out of six gallant adventurers, an authentic series #f 
important facts has been ascertained in a way very different 
from the unavoidably vague specifications of previous nam 
tives. We may now venture to speak of geographical position, 
A line of distinct localities, from Tripoli, on the shore of the 
Mediterranean, to the 10th parallel of north latitude, has besa 
verified by scientific process, and a lateral roate, lying 
rally between the 12th and 13th parallels, has been explored, 
under the same advantages, from the 6th to the 17th de of 
east longitude. The capitals of Bornou, Mandara, and of the 
Felatah tribes, have been successively visited, and the twe 
leading powers of Central Africa have expressed their wish 
establish a regular intercourse with Great Britain. 

This favourable change has entirely arisen out of the fn 
disposition of the Bashaw of Tripoli, over whom ae 
Mr. Warrington, has obtained an influence which, powerful a 
it is, the following anecdote will prove to have been secured 
by no unworthy means. 


‘Since the reduction of the refractory Arabs to submission, ® 
chief had received such repeated marks of kindness and attention 
from the Bashaw, as Shiekh Belgassam ben Khalifa, headof te 
powerful tribe of El Gibel. At the particular request of the forme 
Shiekh Khalifa had quitted his tents and flocks, resided in the city, 
and was high in his prince’s confidence—fatal pre-eminence im 
bary states |—and had been presented, but a few months before, with 
one of the most beautiful gardens in the Minshea. Returai 
the castle after an evening of music and dancing in the 
private apartments, ——— kissed the hand had si 
death-warrant, and took his leave. At his own door a pi . 
wounded him in the arm, and on entering the Skiffa, or pete 
second entered his bedy. The old Shiekh, after his  slav® 
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fastened the door, staggered to his carpet, and then, in the arms of 
his wife, proclaimed his assassin to be his own nephew, Shiekh 
Mahmoud Belgassam Wildé Sowdoweah. The work being, however, 
but half done, others rushed in, and seven stabs put an end do. his 
sufferings, notwithstanding the screams of his wife, who received two 
wounds herself, in endeavouring to save her hushand. The poor old 
man was almost instantly buried, and the three persons who had yn- 
dertaken the murder, fled to the British consulate for protection. 
Early the next morning, however, the consul despatched bis 

man to give the Bashaw notice, “ that the murderers of Khalifa 
would find no protection under the flag of England.” The Bashaw 
said, “he was shocked at the murder, and regretted the assassins 
having taken refuge in the consulate, as it was a sanctuary he could 
not violate, particularly as he understood they meant to resist and 
were well armed.”” Our consul replied, “ that the Bashaw was at 
liberty to send any force he pleased, and use any means he thought 
best, to drag them from beneath a banner that never was disgra 

by giving protection to assassins.” The minister also came and ex- 
pressed the Bashaw’'s delicacy ; and it was evident he did not expect 
such would be the conduct of the consul ; he was, however, 

tory, and the Bashaw dared not seem to favour such an act of villainy. 
It was sunset before he decided on taking them away, when about 
sixteen of the chosen people of the castle entered the consulate, and 
the wretches, although provided with arms, which they had loaded, 
tremblingly resigned themselves, and were, in less than an hour, 
hanging over the walls of the castle." 


In consequence of Mr. Warrington’s report, ‘ that the road 
‘from Tripoli to Bornou was as open as that from London to 
‘ Edinburgh,’ it was determined by the English Government to 
make an attempt at discovery in that quarter; and, various 
arrangements having been made, the party started for Mour- 
zuk, in March, 1822. There were many circumstances of dif- 
ficulty and embarrassment connected with the first movements; 
but, at length, after repeated delays, the British mission, 
under the guard of a strong detachment of Arabs, commanded 
by Boo-Khaloom, was, in November, fairly on the road to 
Bornou. The detention at Mourzuk does not appear to have 
added much to the information previously supplied by Capt. 
Lyon; and an excursion into the country of the Tuaricks 
Dr. Oudney and Capt. Clapperton, is rather cursorily detailed. 
These predatory tribes seem to possess much of the 
and hospitality of the Bedouin Arabs, and it should seem that 
a further progress through their country would have been 
attended with few difficulties. Before, however, we 
with our countrymen on their journey toward the interior, we 
shall go back for the purpose of citing the particulars of an 
interesting interview between Major Denham and a native 
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female, the sister of a wenliby urgent at Zeghren, a town to 
the northward of Mourzuk. The friendly trader had prevailed 
on the Major to occupy an apartment in his house. . 


* Almost the first person that presented herself, was my friend the 
merchant’s sister, I had almost said the fair Omhal Henna. She had 
a wooden bowl of haleeb (fresh milk) in her hand, the greates 
rarity she could offer, and holding out the milk with some confusion 
towards me with both her hands, the hood which should have cop. 
cealed her beautiful features had fallen back ; as my taking the milk 
from her would have prevented the amicable salutation we both 
seemed prepared for, and which consisted of four or five pressures 
of the hand, with as many haish harlecks, and tiebs, and ham dulillahs, 
she placed the bowl upon the ground, while the ceremonies of greet. 
ing, which take a much longer time in an African village than in an 
English drawing-room, were, by mutual consent, most cordially 
performed. I really could not help looking at her with astonishment, 
and I heartily wish that I had the power of conveying an idea of her 
portrait. It was the Jemma (Friday), the Sabbath, and she was 
covered, for I cannot call it dressed, with only a blue linen barracan, 
which passed under one arm, and was fastened on the top of the 
opposite shoulder with a silver pin, the remaining part thrown round 
the body behind, and brought over her head as a sort of hood, which, 
as I remarked, had fallen off, and my having taken her hand when 
she set down the milk, had prevented its being replaced, This 
accident displayed her jet-black hair in numberless plaits all around 
her expressive face and neck, and her large sparkling eyes and little 
mouth, filled with the whitest teeth imaginable. She had various 
figures burnt on her chin with gunpowder ; her complexion was a 
deep brown; and round her neck were eight or ten necklaces of 
coral and different coloured beads So interesting a person I had 
not seen in the country ; and on my remaining some moments with 
my eyes fixed on her, she recommenced her salutation, “ how is your 
health,” &c. and smiling, asked, with great naiveté, ‘* whether J had 
not learnt, during the last two months, a little more Arabic.” I 
assured her I had. Looking round to see if any body heard her— 
and having brought the hood over her face—she said: “ I first heard 
of your coming last night, and desired the slave to mention it to 
my brother. I have always looked for your coming, and at night, 
because at night I have sometimes seen you. You were the first man 
whose hand I ever touched—but they all said it did not signify with 
you, an /nsara (a Christian). God turn your heart!—but my 

rother says, you will never become Moslem: won’t you, to please 
Abdi Zeleel’s sister? My mother says, God would have never 
allowed you to come, but for your conversion.”’ By this time, agait 
the hood had fallen back, and I again had taken her hand, when the 
unexpected appearance of Abdi Zeleel, accompanied by the governor 
of the town, who came to visit me, was a most unwelcome intet 
ruption. Ombhal Henna quickly escaped; she had, however, over 
stepped the line, and I saw her no more.’ 
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On the return from the interior, Major Dedham Had ahotliér 
iaterview with this attractive danisel ; and as his tatta Will 
complete the description of a favourable specimeli OP m Heth 
female manners in North Africa, we shall add 1 to-the,alove. 


‘Omul Henna, by whom I wasso much smitten on my first visit to 
this place, was now, after a disappointment by the death of her be- 
trothed, with whom she had read the fatah just before my last visit, 
only a wife of three days old. The best dish, however, out of twenty 
which the towa furnished, came from her; it was brought separately q 
inclosed in a new basket of date-leaves, which I was desired to keep ; 
and her old slave who brought it inquired, “ Whether Idid not mean 
to go to her father’s house, and (salzam) salute her mother?” I 
replied, “* Certainly ;”” and just after dark, the same slave came to 
accompany me. We found the old lady sitting over a handful of fire, 
with eyes still more sore, and person sti!! more neglected, than when I 
last saw her. She, however, hugged me most cordially, for there 
was nobody present but ourselves; the fire was blown up, and a 
bright flame produced, over which we sat down, while she kept saying, 
or rather singing, “ Ash harlek? Ash ya barick-che fennick.’—“ How 
are you? How do you find yourself? How is it with you?” in the 
patois of the country ; first saying something in Ertana, which I did not 
understand, to the old slave; and I was just regretting that I should 
go away without seeing Omul Henna, while a sort of smile rested on 
the pallid features of my hostess, when in rushed the subject of our 
conversation. I scarcely knew her at first, by the dim light of the 
palm-wood fire; she however threw off her mantle, and kissing my 
shoulder (an Arab mode of salutation), shook my hand, while large 
tears rolled down her fine features. She said, “* she was determined to 
see me, although her father had refused.” The mother, it seems, 
had determined on gratifying her. | | 

‘Omul Henna was now seventeen; she was handsomer than any 
thing I had seen in Fezzan, and had on all her wedding ornaments ; 
indeed I should have been a great deal agitated at her apparent great 
regard, had she not almost instantly exclaimed, “ Well! you must 
make haste ; give me what you have brought me! You know I ama 
woman now, and you must give me something a great deal richer 
than you did before : besides, I am Sidi Gunana’s son’s wife, who is a 
great man; and when he asks me what the Christian gave me, let me 
be able to shew him something very handsome.” ‘ What,” said I, 
“does Sidi Gunana know then of your coming?” ‘* To be sure,” 
said Omul Henna, “ and sent me: his father is a Maraboot, and told 
him, you English were people with great hearts and plenty of money ; 
to lmight come.” “ Well then,” said I, “ if that is the case, you can 
he in no hurry.” She did not think so; and my little present was no 
sooner given, than she hurried away, saying she would return direct- 
ly, but not keeping her word. Well done, simplicity! thought I: 
well done, unsophisticated nature ! No town-bred coquette could have 
played her part better.’ } 


We question the lady’s coquetry. The kindness throughout 
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was probably her own: the caprice and oo te were, no doubt, 
imposed upon her by those to whom she belonged. 

The journey through the desert which lies between Fezzap 
and Bornou, was dreary enough, although enlivened by occa. 
sional adventures. In one instance, the Major witnessed ap 
Arab foray, and had the satisfaction of interfering with effect 
in behalf of the unfortunate Tibboos. The oases seem, some 
of them at least, to have had enough of beauty to indemnify the 
Traveller for bis previous exertion. At one time, it was ¢ a joy. 
‘ ous valley, smiling in flowery grasses, tulloh-trees, and kos. 
‘som ;’ at another, the party ‘ halted in a luxurious shade, the 
‘ ground covered with creeping vines of the colocynth in full 
‘ blossom, which, with the red flower of the kossom ’ that hung 
drooping overhead, made the spot a ‘ little Arcadia ;’ and again, 
after a dreary ride through scenes of unvarying sterility, faint. 
ing from the heat, choked with dust, and depressed by fatigue, 
it was delightful to lie down by a fresh and untroubled well, 
amid verdure, flowers, rich odours, fanning airs, and the wild 
melody of singing birds. But these specks of vegetation, 
beautiful by contrast, on the surface of an interminable waste, 
were soon to be succeeded by scenery of abundant, fertility, 
and objects of impressive grandeur. On gaining the summitof 
the elevated ground on which the town of Lari stands, ‘ the 
* great lake Tchad, glowing with the golden rays of the sun in 
‘its strength,’ burst at once upon the view. The borders of 
this majestic expanse exhibited a luxuriant vegetation, and 
birds of the most beautiful plumage seemed inclined rather to 
welcome than to avoid the baaren visitant. The sight of the 
lake was, however, calculated to excite emotions of a different 
kind from those produced by the mere occurrence of pictu- 
resque or sublime objects. It gave to our countrymen the ani- 
mating assurance that they had overcome the most formidable 
of thei difficulties, and that they were in the vicinity of the 
capital of Bornou, the point towards which their anxieties and 
ellorts had been so long directed. Feb. 17, 1823, was the 
‘ momentous day’ that crowned their hopes with success, and 
its various scenes were well adapted to increase the strong 
mental excitement which must have previously existed. | 
were on the eve of introduction to a people unacquainted 
white men; the very ground on which they were advancing, 
had never before been trodden by Europeans; and its ged 
graphical position had heretofore been the subject of mere @p- 
proximation or vague surmise. The very character of the powet 
on whose territories they stood, was unknown. By some it was 
aftirmed, that the ruler of Bornou was nothing more than the 
predatory leader of a few ragged negro spear-men, and that he 
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was indebted for his casual successes to the bravery of his Arab 
auxiliaries. Other information described him as a powerful 
chieftain, commanding numerous and disciplined forces, These 
conflicting representations seem to have kept the minds of the 
travellers In a state of complete suspense; and until the moment 
of actual meeting, they were uncertain whether they should 
have to witness the evolutions of well-trained guards, or the 
mock majesty of an African despot, enthroned on a stool, cano- 
pied by a tree, and surrounded by a handful of half-clothed 
halberdiers. 


‘ These doubts, however, were quickly removed. I had ridden on 
a short distance in front of Boo Khaloom, with his train of Arabs, all 
mounted and dressed out in their best apparel, and, from the thickness 
of the trees, soon lost sight of them. Fancying that the road could not 
be mistaken, I rode still onwards, and on approachinga spot less thickly 
planted, was not a little surprised to see in front of me a body of seve- 
ral thousand cavalry drawn up in line, and extending right and left 
quite as far as 1 could see ; and, checking my horse, I awaited the ar- 
rival of my party, under the shade of a wide-spreading acacia. The 
Bornou troops remained quite steady, without noise or confusion : and 
afew horsemen, who were moving about in front giving directions, 
were the only persons out ofthe ranks. On the Arabs appearing in 
sight, a shout, or yell, was given by the Sheikh’s people, which rent 
the air : a blast was blown from their rude instruments of music equally 
loud, and they moved on to meet Boo Khaloom and his Arabs. 
There was an appearance of tact and management in their movements, 
which irda me: three separate small bodies, from the centre 
and each flank, kept charging rapidly towards us, to within a few feet 
of our horses’ heads, without checking the speed of their own until 
the moment of their halt, while the whole body moved onwards. 
These parties were mounted on small but very perfect horses, who 
stopped, and wheeled from their utmost speed with great precision 
and expertness, shaking their spears over their heads, exclaiming, 
“Barca! barca! Alla hiakkun cha, alla cheraga !—Blessing ! bles- 
sing! Sons of your country! Sons of your country!” and returning 
quickly to the front of the body, in order to repeat the charge. While 
all this was going on, they closed in their right and left flanks, and 
surrounded the little body of Arab warriors so completely, as to give 
to the compliment of welcoming them very much the appearance of a 
declaration of their soueues tt their weakness. I am quite sure 
this was premeditated ; we were all so closely pressed as to be nearly 
smothered, and in some danger from the crowding of the horses and 
clashing of the spears. Moving on was impossible ; and we therefore 
came to a full stop: our chief was much enraged, but it was all to no 
purpose; he was only answered by shrieks of “* Welcome |’? and spears 
most oper a rattled over our heads expressive of the same feel- 
ing. This annoyance was not however of long duration. Barca G 
the Sheikh’s first general, anegro of a noble aspect, clothed in a 
figured silk tobe, and mounted on a beautiful Mandara horse, made 
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his appearance ; and, after a little delay, the rear was cleared of those 
who had pressed in upon us, and we moved on, although but 
slowly, from the frequent impediment thrown in our way by these 
wild equestrians. 

‘The Sheikh’s negroes, as they were called, meaning the blag 
chiefs and favourites, all raised to that rank by some deed of bravery 
were habited in coats of mail composed of iron chain, which covered 
them from the throat to the knees, dividing behind, and coming on 
each side of the horse ; some of them had helmets, or rather skulj. 
caps, of the same metal, with chin-pieces, all sufficiently strong t 
ward off the shock of a spear. Their horses’ heads were also de. 
fended by plates of iron, brass, and silver, just leaving sufficient room 
for the eyes of the animal.’ 


These are, we suppose, the facts on which was founded the 
marvellous paragraph which appeared, some time since, ip 
those depositories of authentic intelligence, the newspapers; 
setting forth that a nation had been found in the heart of 
Africa, exhibiting many striking evidences, in their armour, 
weapons, and military discipline, of their derivation from 
classic ancestry. It was intimated, that these gallant warrior 
were, without doubt, the descendants of those brave Mauri- 
tanians who withstood to the last the encroachments of Rome, 
and finding all unavailing, fell back on the interior, placing a 
wide and desert frontier between them and their mvaders. 
Expectation was raised to the highest pitch. Imagination re- 
velled in the anticipation of magniticent discoveries. Whole 
libraries of manuscripts would, of course, be brought to light. 
The Jugurtha Papers—Hannibal’s Reveries—Hanna’s Diary— 
Masinissa’s Letters —were already in the hands of the deci- 
pherers, and would be announced in Mr. Murray’s next hist 
And, now, all this fine prospect resolves itself into a body of 
downright negroes. well mounted, and wearing the chain 
armour of the Saracenic horsemen! It must, however, be con- 
fessed, that the black lancer appears to great advantage in Mr. 
Finden’s engraving from Sir R. K. Porter’s spirited rifacimento 
of Major Teleets sketch. A large body of such troops, 
under any tolerable discipline, must have a formidable appear- 
ance, and their charge, if determined, might be effective ; but 
at close quarters we apprehend that a few squadrons of good 
swordsmen would make an easy business of their discomfiture. 

The introduction to Mohammed El-ameen ben Mohammed 
El-kanemy, Shiekh of Bornou, was managed in somewhat of 
a courtly fashion, and the appearance, as well as the deport- 
ment of that chief, was ieidlcant and dignified. He 
to be of middle age; his features were fine, and his fall, dark 
eyes gave them expression. At the second visit, the presents 
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were displayed, and the various contrivances for adjusting and 
cleaning a double-barrelled gun, fixed his gratified attention. 
He was much delighted when told that his fame had reached 
the King of England, and, turning to his ‘ counsellor,’ said— 
‘ This is in consequence of our defeating the Begharmies :’—an 
observation which called up Bagah Furby, an officer who had 
much distinguished himself in that war, with the astounding 
question — Did he ever hear of me ?’— Certainly,’ was the 
reply; and it was carried by acclamation, that the King of Eng- 
land ‘must be a great man,’ since he had heard of El-Kanemy, 
the ‘Shiekh of Spears,’ and of his general, Bagah Furby, the 
‘oatherer of horses.” On another occasion, he made minute 
inquiries respecting the European method of attacking walled 
towns ; and when he found thata few rockets had been brought 
by the travellers, he was impatient until he witnessed their 
effects, which were most conspicuously exhibited on a subse- 
quen occasion, when one was fired perpendicularly, and ano- 
ther in the direction of the horison. The Shiekh having heard 
of Major Denham’s musical box, which played or stopped at 
the holding up of a finger, requested to see it. 


‘The wild exclamations of wonder and screams of pleasure that 
this piece of mechanism drew from the generality of my visitors, were 
curiously contrasted in the person of the intelligent Shiekh: he at 
first was greatly astonished, and asked several questions, exclaiming, 
A gieb! gieb! * wonderful! wonderful!’ But the sweetness of the 
Swiss Rana-des-Vaches which it pleved, at last overcame every other 
feeling: he covered his face with his hand, and listened in silence ; 
and on one man near him breaking the charm by a loud exclamation, 
he struck him a blow which made all his followers tremble............. 
During this short conversation, we became better friends than we had 
ever been before, during our three former visits. ‘To his surprise, he 
now found that | spoke intelligible Arabic, and he to see me 
whenever I chose : these were just the terms upon which I wished to 
be with him; and thinking this a favourable moment for addi 
strength to his present impressions, 1 could not help begging he 
would keep the box. He was the more delighted, as I had refused it 
before to Karouash, when he had requested it in the Shiekh’s name.’ 


This extraordinary man was originally nothing more than a 
— individual, and has raised himself to his present rank 

y his daring efforts and signal success in the deliverance of 
his country from a state of vassalage. Bornou, after a conten- 
tion of several years, had been subjugated by the Felatahs, a 
powerful nation, inhabiting the regions to the westward. El- 
hanemy, by the well-imagined fiction of a celestial vision, per- 
suaded his native tribe, the Kanemboo, to take up arms under 
lis command, and commencing his career of glory’by the de- 
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feat of 8000 men with a force not exceeding 400, advanced 
from victory to victory, until he had expelled the invader. 
Rejecting nominal dignity in favour of reel power, he refuged 
the sovereignty, and retaining the dictatorship, he gave up the 
ensigns of royalty to the Sultan, who holds his court at New. 
Birnie, where he indemnifies himself for the absence of domi- 
nion, by keeping up all the mummery of state etiquette, 
When he was visited by Boo-Khaloom and the Europeans, he 
gave audience in the open air; his throne was enclosed ina 
sort of wooden cage, and his courtiers squatted on the ground 
at a considerable distance, with their backs towards the seat 
of royalty. All the absurd peculiarities which marked the 
court ceremonial of the ancient negro sovereigns of Bornou, 
are still retained at New-Birnie. ‘ Large bellies and |; 

‘ heads’ are indispensible at the sultan’s levee, and stuffing and 
padding are quite in vogue. A dozen shirts of different co- 
lours are worn over each other, immense turbans disficure the 
head, and charms, enclosed in small cases of red leather, are 
suspended over every part of this grotesque attire. 

In the mean time, a great deal of discussion had been going 
forward between the Arabs and the Shiekh, concerning a 
ghrazzie or predatory attack on some of the bordering trikes 
for the purpose of procuring slaves. Boo-Khaloom himself, 
although averse to the project, from motives of humanity, was 
ultimately compelled to give way, and arrangements were 
made for a movement to the southward. Major Denham de 
termined to join this expedition, with the double view of at- 
taining a further point in an otherwise impracticable line of 
investigation, and of witnessing the military manceuvres of the 
Bornou troops. These were under the orders of Barca Gana, 
the Shiekh’s principal negro general; a sort of Murat, braveand 
enterprising, but more successful when under the direction of 
his more skilful master than when in uncontroled command, 
The Arabs were led by Boo-Khaloom. Barca Gana had with 
him his musical and poetical ‘ band, who made such melody 
as they could, and sung extempore songs about the valour of 
their master, and the dollars and double-barrelled gun of 
Major Denham. 


* Christian man all white, 
And dollars white have he.’ 


The kashella, or general, was preceded by twelve ‘ running 
‘ footmen,’ with long poles, who held back the branches that 


overhung the paths, and exercised their lungs with great 


energy. o gi 














































‘ Take care of the holes !-avoid the branches !—here is theifoad!> 
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_take care of the tulloh !—its branches are like spears—worse than 
! Keep off the branches! “ For whom?” <‘ Barca Gana” 
« Who in battle is like rolling of thunder?” ‘ Barca Gana,” 
« Now for Mandara!—Now for the Kerdies!—now for the battle of 
spears!" —“ Who is our leader?” “ Barca Gana’—* Here is. the 
wadey, but no water.”—* God be praised !"—* In battle who spreads 
terror around him like a buffalo in his rage ?”—* Barca Gana!”’ 


This officer was attended by a fighi, or charm-writer, a kind 
of domestic chaplain, who annoyed Major Denham sadly by 
his intolerance and vexatious interference. 


‘ Boo-Khaloom had been a great traveller, and was extremely libe- 
ral in his religious opinions for a Musselman, more so than he dared 
to acknowledge to these bigoted followers of the Prophet. The 
kashella’s fighi, Malem Chadily, had always eyed me with a look of 
suspicion, and had once said, when the whole army halted, at dawn, 
«Do you wash and pray?”, “ Yes,” said I. “ Where ?” rejoined 
the fighi. “In my tent,” I replied. This fighi, who continued 
throughout my mortal enemy and annoyance, now asked Boo-Kha- 
loom, “ what these English were ? were they Hanafy or Maleki?”” 
still believing, that, as we appeared a little better than the Kerdies, 
or savages, we must be Moslem in some way or other. Boo- 
Khaloom answered, with some hesitation, ** No; that we were mes- 
quine (unfortunate), that we believed not in ‘ the dvok,’ the title 
always given to the Koran; that we did not sully, or pray, as they 
did, five times a day; that we were not circumcised ; that we had a 
book of our own, which did not mention Saidna Mohamed, and that, 
blind as we were, we believed in it: but Jn sh’ allah, added he, t 
will see their error, and die Musselmans, for they are naz zein 
Yassur (good people, very good.)’? This account was followed by a 
general groan, and the fighi clasped his hands, looked thoughttul, 
and then said, “ Why does not the great Bashaw of Tripoli make 
them all Musselmans?”? This question made Boo-Khaloom smile. 
“Why!” replied Boo-Khaloom, “ that he could not very well do, 
great as he is; these people are powerful, very powerful, and an 
affront to even one of these might cost the Bashaw his kingdom :— 
they are also rich, very rich.” May it please the Lord quickly to 
send all their riches into the hands of true Musselmans,”’ said the 
fighi; to which the whole asssembly echoed, “ Amen.” “ How- 
ever,”” continued Boo-Khaloom, “ there are insara Yassur fi denier; 
(agreat many Christians in the world,) but the English are the best 
of any ; they worship no images, they believe in one God, and are 
almost Moslem.” This was as ee as he could say, although it 
raised me but little in the fighi’s estimation; and as he decided, so 
every body was obliged to think.” ” 


The expedition was now approaching Mora, the capital of 
Mandara ; and the Sultan, Mohamed Bucker, came out to meet 


the general of his ally, the Shiekh El-Kanemy. He stood, 
says Major Denham, * ae oe : 
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‘ surrounded by about five hundred horsemen, posted on a 
ground, ready to receive us, when Barca Gana instantly com 
ahalt. Different 7 now charged up to the front of our line, 
and wheeling suddenly round, charged bith again to the Sultan. 
These people were finely dressed in Soudan tobes of different colours, 
dark blue, and striped with yellow and red, bornouses of coarse scar. 
let cloth, with large turbans of white or dark coloured cotton. Their 
horses were really beautiful, larger and more powerful than 
thing found in Bornou, and they managed them with great skil), 
The Sultan’s guard was composed of thirty of his sons, all mounted 
on very superior horses, clothed in striped silk tobes, and the skin of 
the tiger-cat and leopard forming their shabracks, which hung fully 
over their horses’ haunches. After these had returned to their sta. 
tion in front of the Sultan, we approached at full speed in our turn, 
halting with the guard between us and the royal presence. The 
parley then commenced, and the object of Boo-Khaloom’s visit hav. 
ing been explained, we retired again to the place we had left; while 
the sultan returned to the town, preceded by several men, blowi 
long pipes, not unlike clarionets, ornamented with shells, and two 
immense trumpets from twelve to fourteen feet long, borne by mea 
on horseback, made of pieces of hollow wood, with a brass mouth. 
piece, the sounds of which were not unpleasing.’ 


At the regular audience, the Sultan, ‘ an intelligent little 
‘man of about fifty, with a beard dyed of a most beautiful 
‘ sky-blue,’ unluckily took it into bis head to make inquires 
touching the white man’s creed; and the reply that he was a 
Kaffir, excluded him thenceforward from his majesty’s pre- 
sence. 

In the mean time there was a good deal of political intrigue 
going forward. Boo-Khaloom was anxious to attack some of 
the Kerdy (infidel) villages in the neighbourhood, which would 
have supplied him abundantly, and at little hazard, with slaves 
for the Bashaw. Such, however, was by no means the desiga 
of the Shiekh and the Sultan. These shrewd calculators 
had a double object in view. Both their kingdoms had been, 
at no long interval, in the possession of the Felatahs, a nume- 
rous and military nation; and although they had succeeded 
for the present in re-conquering their territories, the danger 
was not past. By bringing the Arabs as their allies into con- 
tact with the Felatah tribes, the purpose would be answered, 
both of impressing the latter with a salutary dread of fire-arms, 
and of shewing to the former that arrows and spears were 
formidable weapons in the hands of resolute men. This last 
object was very effectually attained by the signal defeat of & 
strong allied force, composed of Arabs, Bornouese, and Man- 
daras, in their attack on a Felatah village. Two frontier towns’ 
had been found defenceless,and were burned by the merciless i0- 
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vaders ; but, on their advance to a third, Musfeia, the ap- 


proaches were found extremely difficult, and a well-chosen: 


position was defended both by cavalry and infantry, sheltered 
bya strong stockade defended by bowmen, while the women 
rolled down large ma sses of stone from the hills with fatal 
elect. At length, however, the Arab infantry carried the de- 
jeaces, and Barca Gana, with a few of his followers, supported 
Boo-Khaloom with great gallantry. The remainder of the 
Bornou horse, together with the Sultan of Mandara and his 
splendid cavalry, held back from the contest. The struggle 
was severe. Barca Gana, whose arm exhibited a tremendous 
set of muscles, threw eight spears, which all told at a con- 
siderable distance ; and if the whole of the attacking force had 
displayed the same energy with this brave negro and the 
Arabs, the victory must have been theirs. But the Felatahs 
fought with distinguished intrepidity, and their courage seems 
tohave been skilfully directed by their commanders. The 

fought every inch of ground: the men who dismounted for 
ihe purpose of firing the town were instantly speared: and 
when it was seen that the main body of the assailants kept 
out of bowshot, a-desperate and determined rally was made, 
and the arrows, many of them poisoned, fell so thick that the 
Arabs gave way. The Felatah horse now made a vigorous 
charge, and nothing saved the remnant of their enemies, but 
the bravery of Barca Gana, Boo-Khaloom, and the few fol- 
lowers who stood by them. The first was, in some degree, 
protected by his chain armour, but two horses were killed, 
and another wounded under him. The second was mortall 

wounded, and Major Denham, who rode by the side of the 
Bornou general, was slightly wounded in the face; two ar- 
rows hung in his cloak, and his horse was struck twice. 
The defeat of the Arabs was a signal for a uriversal debandade; 
and the dastards who had kept aloof, instead of making front 
and shewing fight, were the first to flee, with the gellant Sultan 
of Mandara at their head. Nothing was left, even for the 
brave, but flight. Barca Gana mounted a fresh horse, while 
Major D., who had not thus provided against casualties, was 
compelled to make the best of his wounded and jaded 
beast. In the race, the poor animal stumbled and fell, and 
before his rider could remount, the Felatahs were upon him, 
but recoiled from the muzzle of a pistol which he snatched 
rom his holsters. One who pressed on with greater determi- 
naion, received the contents in his shoulder, and the Major 
‘sprang on his horse,'and again urged him to his speed. He 
oon after fell a second time, and the Felatahs instantly seized 
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our unarmed countryman, wounded him in three places; and 
eagerly contended for the possession of his clothes. 


‘ My shirt,’ writes Major Denham, ‘ was now absolutely torn of 
my back, and I was left perfectly naked, When my plunderers be. 
gan to quarrel for the spoil, the idea of escape came like lightni 
across my mind, and without a moment’s hesitation or reflection, 
crept under the belly of the horse nearest me, and started as fast gs 
my legs could carry me for the thickest part of the wood : two of the 
Felatals followed, and I ran on to the eastward, knowing that our 
stragglers would be in that direction, but still almost as much afraid 
of friends as foes. My pursuers gained on me, for the prickly under. 
wood not only obstructed my passage, but tore my flesh miserably; 
and the delight with which I saw a mountain-stream gliding along at 
the bottom of a deep ravine cannot be imagined. My strength fad 
almost left me, and I seized the young branches issuing frem the 
stump of a large tree which overhung the ravine, for the purpose of 
letting myself down into the water, as the sides were precipitous; 
when, under my hand, as the branch yiclded to the weight of my 
body, a large Liffa, the worst kind of serpent this country produces, 
rose from its coil as if in the very act of striking. I was horror-struck 
and deprived for a moment of all recollection—the branch slipped 
from my hand, and I tumbled headlong into the water beneath ; this 
shock, however, revived me, and with three strokes of my arms [ 
reached the opposite bank, which, with difficulty, I crawled up; and 
then, for the first time, felt myself safe from my pursuers. 

+ a + %* 


* T now saw horsemen through the trees, still further to the east, and 
determined on reaching them, if possible, whether friends or enemies; 
and the feelings of gratitude and joy with which I recognised Barca 
Gana and Boo-Khaloom, with about six Arabs, although they also 
were pressed closely by a _ of the Felatahs, was beyond descrip- 
tion. The guns and pistols of the Arab Shiekhs kept the Felatahs 
in check, and assisted in some measure the retreat of the footmen., 
I hailed them with alk my might; but the noise and confusion which 
prevailed, from the cries of those who were falling under the Felatah 
spears, the cheers of the Arabs rallying and their enemies pursuing, 
would have drowned all attempts to make myself heard, had not 
Maramy, the Shiekh’s negro, seen and known me at a distance. To 
this man I was indebted for my second escape. Riding up to me, he 
assisted me to mount behind him, while the arrows whistled over our 
heads, and we then galloped off to the rear as fast as his wounded — 
horse could carry us. After we had gone a mile or two, and the put 
suit had something cooled, in consequence of all the baggage a 
been abandoned to the enemy, Boo-Khaloom rode up to me, ang 
desired one of the Arabs to cover me with a bornouse. This was 8” 
most welcome relief, for the burning sun had already n to blister 
my meck and back, and gave me the greatest pain. Shortly aftery” 
the effects of the poisoned wound in his foot caused our ‘ 
friend to breathe his last. Maramy exclaimed, “ Look, look! Boo 
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Khaloom is dead!’ I turned my head, almost as great an exertion 


as | was capable of, and saw him drop from the horse into the arms 
of his favourite Arab—he never spoke after.’ 


Pain, fever, and thirst had now nearly overcome Major 
Denham, and when they reached a stream, he had just strength 
enough to dismount, and, after drinking, to stagger, almost in 
astate of insensibility, across the brook, to sink down ina 
deep sleep at the foot of atree. He remained in this state 
during a short halt ; and Maramy reporting to Barca Gana the 
difficulty of carrying the European any further on his disabled 
horse, that chief, irritated by defeat and by the loss of pro- 
perty he had sustained, replied : ‘Then leave him behind. By 
‘the head of the Prophet! believers enough have breathed 
‘their last to-day. What is there extraordinary in a Chris- 
‘tian’s death?” To the honour of Major D.’s old antagonist, 
Malem Chadily, the fighi, be it recorded, that his polemical 
antipathies were not suffered to chill his feelings as a man, and 
with a liberal charity, which we had almost dignified with the 
name of piety, he exclaimed: ‘ No! God has preserved him ; 
‘let us not forsake him!’ Maramy, who afterwards related 
all this, emphatically described his own feelings, by saying 
that ‘ his heart told him what to do.’ He returned to the tree, 
roused the Major, who awoke from his brief slumber much 
invigorated, and their wounded and exhausted horse bore 
them safely to a friendly shelter. The sufferings of our 
countryman were, of course, most severe. Riding without 
any other covering than a woollen bornouse, which irritated his 
flesh-wounds, on the bare back of a lean horse, a distance of 
more than forty-five miles, he was in a most deplorable con- 
dition. He obtained a shirt with much difficulty, and after 
sleeping in feverish restlessness through nearlya night and a day, 
watched and tended by the friendly Maramy, he experienced 
the following proof of the kind -heartedness of a Bornouese. 


‘Mai Meegamy, the dethroned Sultan of a country to the south- 
west of Angornou, and now subject to the Shiekh, took me by the 
hand as I had crawled out of my nest for a few minutes, and with 
many exclamations of sorrow, and a countenance full of commisera- 
tion, led me to his leather tent, and, sitting down quickly, disrobed 
himself of his trowsers, insisting I should put them on. Really, no 
act of charity could exceed this! I was exceedingly affected at so 
unexpected a friend, for 1 had scarcely seen, or spoken three words 
tohim ; but not so much so as himself, when I refused to accept of 

-—he shed tears in abundance; and thinking, which was the 
fact, that I conceived he had offered the only one he had, imme- 
diately called a slave, whom he stripped of necessary appen- 
tages to a man’s dress, according to our ideas, and putting them on 
Vou. XXV. N.S. 2N 
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himself, insisted again on my taking those he had first offered me 
L accepted this offer, and thanked him with a full heart: and Mee 
gamy was my great friend from that moment until I quitted the 
Shiekh’s dominions.’ 

In pain and privation, Major Denham reached Kouka, con. 
soling himself tor his sufferings and losses by the reflection, 
that be had seen, in consequence of attending this expedition, 
what he could pot have ascertamed in any other way. Such is 
the conditicn of central Africa, that, but for this Opportunity, 
furtber discoveries could not have been attempted without 
imminent hazard. The Shiekh did all he ae to supply 
actual loss, by the gift of a horse ; but canteens, drawing ma- 
terials, and an azimuth compass were not to be replaced in 
Bornou, and these invaluable articles had fallen into the hands 
of the Felatahs. 

Shortly after these events, the Shiekh took the field in 
son, on an expedition against the Munga nation ; and on this 
occasion, Our countrymen had an opportunity of inspecting a 
large body of his most effective troops, the Kanemboo infantry. 
These warriors were armed with shield and spear, and uppeared 
strongly attached to the Shiekh, who treated them 1 retum 
with marked confidence and partiality. This war was term- 
nated, without the occurrence of any engagement on a large 
scale, by the submission of the Munga people, who were much 
alarmed by the supposed magical powers of the Shiekh, aud 
not a little scared at the fireworks of Major Denham. Their 
chief declared, that ‘ to withstand a Shiekh of the Koran who 
‘ performed such miracles was useless, and, at the same tme, 
‘ haran (sin).’ A very interesting scene took place at the cor 
clusion of the war. The Shiekh, in the distribution of presents 
to the officers who had accompanied him, had imadvertently 
sent to Barca Gana « horse which had been promised te 
unother chief; and that favournte, when requested to Tetum 
what had been given by mistake, with the irritability of. 
spoiled child, took offence and sent back all the hoises whieh 
his master had given him at former times, with the insolent 
messuge, that he would in future either walk or ride his ow 
purchases. El Kanemy was not a man to tolerate this kindof 
behaviour. He immediately sent for his refractory general, 
and ordered him to be stripped and sold as a slave. Barca, 
humbled and penitent, fell on his knees, acknowledged the 
justice of his sentence, and only begged that provision 
be made for his wives and children. But when, on the follow 
ing day, the sentence was about to be enforced, the chiefs whe 
surrounded the Shiekh, fell at his feet, and urgently intrested 

for pardon and restoration ; 2 conduct the more magnapiumoy 
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as the delinquent had, since his elevation, conducted himself 
towards them with considerable haughtiness. The disgraced 
favourite at that moment appeared in the ee of misery. El 
Kanemy burst into tears, called them all his children, aad 
every thing was forgotten. ‘ No prince,’ says Major Denham, 
‘of the most civilized nation can be better loved by his sub- 
‘jects than this chief; and he is a most extraordinary instance, 
‘in the Eastern world, of fearless bravery, virtue, and simplicity.’ 

Illness visited the Europeans, with the exception of Major 
Denham, heavily, during the rainy season of 1823 ; but, on the 
first symptoms of recovery, they resumed their projects of active 
investigation. On the I4th of December, Dr. Oudney, though 
evidently in a dying state, set off, with Captain Clapperton, 
for Soudan ; and on the 23rd, Major Denham was gratified by 
the unexpected arrival ofa‘ robust, healthy-looking young man,’ 
Mr. Toole, an ensign in the 80th regiment, who had volunteered 
to join him, and effected the ‘ long, dangerous, and difficult 
‘journey from Tripoli to Bornou, 1m the short space of three 
‘months and fourteen days.’ The career of this enterprising 
young officer was, unhappily, short. He joined Major D. in 
an excursion to Loggun, and died, while engaged in it, on the 
26th of February, 1824. May 20, Mr. Tyrwhit reached Kouka 
with valuable presents for the Sheikh. 

In the meantime, Dr. Oudney and his companion had pro- 
ceeded on their journey, but the career of the former was soon 
arrested : on the 12th of January, 1824, he breathed his last at 
atown called Murmur, in the thirty-third year of his age. His 
fellow traveller pays an emphatic tribute to the excellence of his 
character. A few days after, Captain Clapperton entered Kano, 
‘the great emporium of the kingdom of Haussa.’ The situation 
of this town is miserably chosen, since a large morass, reeking 
with stagnant moisture and putrifying filth, stretches across 
its centre ; but its trade is considerable, and a tolerable proof 
of the large range over which it extends, was afforded by the 
fact, that Captain C. purchased a green cotton umbrella, of 
English manufacture, for three dollars. His reception here was 
friendly, and he received assurances that every assistance 
would be afforded him on his journey to Sackatoo. A guard 
was promised where the road was dangerous, and the protection 
ofthe Sultan was tendered in the most explicit terms. An 
eficient euide was given him from Kano, and after the stay of 
about a month, he went forward on his journey. Though strug- 
thing with the debilitating attacks of intermittent fever, the at- 
tractions of the scenery, and the courteous manners of the na- 
tes, seemed to have made his progress pleasant. Qn one oc- 
casion, he writes: 
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* The weather clear and fine : we rode to-day through little valleys, de 
lightfully green, lying between high ridges of granite; and to add tp 
the beauty of the scenery, there were many clear springs issuing oy 
of the rocks, where young women were employed drawing water, ] 
asked several times for a gourd of water, by way of excuse to enter into 
conversation with them. Bending gracefully on one knee, and dis. 
playing at the same time teeth of pearly whiteness, and eyes of the 
blackest lustre, they presented it to me on horseback, and appeared 
highly delighted when I thanked them for their civility : remarki 
one to another, “ did you hear the white man thank me !”?’” 


Just before entering on that part of the road to the capital 
which was rendered dangerous by the frequent incursions of 
banditti, Captain Clapperton and his caravan were met by 150 
horsemen de spatched for their protection by Sultan Bello, and 
the leader bade the European visiter welcome in the name of his 
master. The travellers and their escort reached Sackatoo on 
the 16th of March, and on the following day the captain had his 
first audience. 


* After breakfast the Sultan sent tor me: his residence was at no 
great distance. In front of it there is a large quadrangle, into which 
several of the principal streets of the city lead. We passed through three 
coozees, as guard-houses, without the least detention, and were imme 
diately ushered into the presence of Bello, the second Sultan of the 
Felatahs. He was seated on a small carpet, between two pillars sup- 
porting the roof of a thatched house, not unlike one of our cott 
‘The walls and pillars were painted blue and white, in the Moorish 
taste, and on the back wall was stretched a fire-screen, ornamented 
with a coarse painting of a flower-pot. An arm-chair, with an iron 
lamp standing on it, was placed on each side of the screen. The Sul- 
tan bade me many hearty welcomes...:......He asked me a great many 
questions about Europe and our religious distinctions. e@ was ac- 
quainted with the names of some of the more ancient sects, and asked 
me whether we were Nestorians or Socinians. To extricate mysélf 
from the embarrassment occasioned by this question, I bluntly replied, 
we were called Protestants.........He continued to ask several other 
theological questions, until I was obliged to confess myself not sufi- 
ciently versed in religious subtilties to solve these knotty points. 
The Sultan is a noble-looking man, forty-four years of age, alt 
much younger in appearance, five feet ten inches high, poy in per 
son, with a short, curling, black beard, a small mouth, a fine fore 
a Grecian nose, and large black eyes.’ 


When, at a subsequent interview, the presents were dis- 
played, the Sultan was less attracted by the weapons and rich 
dresses, than by the compass and spy-glass; and he was spe 
cially gratified when informed that the needle would always 
enable him to find the east, when engaged in the stated prayer 
‘ Every thing,’ said he, ‘ is wonderful ; but you are the greates! 
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‘curiosity of all!—What can I give that is most acceptable to 
‘the king of England?’ Captain Clapperton replied, that his 
powerful aid in the suppression of the slave-trade was the most 
acceptable service he could render; and when Bello learned 
that we employed ships to prevent the traffic in human beings, 
that we had no slaves in England, with other particulars of our 
civil and military system, he exclaimed : ‘ You are a beautiful 
‘ people.’ On another occasion, writes Captain C , 


‘1 was sent for by the Sultan, and desired to bring with me “ the 
looking-glass of the sun,”’ the name they gave to my sextant. I was 
conducted further into the interior of his residence than on my two 
former visits. This part consisted of coozees pretty far apart from 
each other. I first exhibited a planisphere of the heavenly bodies. 
The Sultan knew all the signs of the Zodiuc, some of the constella- 
tions, and many of the stars, by their Arabic names. The looking- 
glass of the sun was then brought forward, and occasioned much 
surprise. I had to explain all its appendages ‘The inverting teles- 
cope was an object of intense astonishment; and I had to stand at 
some little distance, to let the Sultan look at me through it; for his 

ople were all afraid of placing themselves within its magical in- 
fluence. I had next to shew him how to take an observation of the 
sun. The case of the artificial horizon, of which I had lost the key, 
was sometimes very difficult to open, as happened on this occasion: | 
asked one of the people near me for a knife to press up the lid. He 
handed me one much too small, and I quite inadvertently asked for a 
dagger for the same purpose. The Sultan was instantly thrown into 
a fright ; he seized his sword, and half drawing it from the scabbard, 
placed it before him, trembling all the time like an aspen leaf. 1 did 
not think it prudent to take the least notice of his alarm, although it 
was | who had in reality most cause of fear; and on receiving the 
dagger, 1 calmly opened the case, and returned the weapon to its 
owner with apparent unconcern. When the artificial horizon was 
arranged, the Sultan and all his attendants had a peep at the sun ; 
and my breach of etiquette seemed entirely forgotten.’ 


Among the visiters of Captain Clapperton, there were two of 
some note. The first was Ateeko, brother to Bello, but living 
in obscurity and disgrace, in consequence of an attempt made 
by him to obtain the sovereignty at the death of his father, 
Bello the first. The reigning Sultan had, it seems, during his 
father’s life, sometimes talked of resigning royalty in favour of 
a life spent in the tranquil cultivation of learning and religion. 
Making this his pretext, Ateeko assumed the ensigns of domi- 
nion, marched to his brother’s palace, and when the latter in- 
quired into the meaning of the tumult, he was answered—* The 
‘Sultan Ateeko is come.’ Bello calmly ordered the usurper 
into his presence, and to the fair speeches of the intruder, only 
replied—* Go and take off these trappings, or I will take off 
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‘your head.’ Never was rebellion more easily quelled, por 
with fewer words. Ateeko is said to be brave, but avaricious 
and cruel. ‘ Were he Sultan,’ was the language of the people, 
‘heads would fly about in Soudan.’ The other gentleman 
who called to leave his card at Captain Clapperton’s, shall be 
described in that officer’s own words. 


‘I was sitting in the shade before my door, with Sidi Sheikh, the 
Sultan’s fighi, when an ill-looking wretch, with a fiend-like grin on 
his countenance, came and placed himself directly before me, | 
asked Sidi Sheikh who he was? He answered with great composure, 
‘the executioner.’ I instantly ordered my servants to turn him 
out. ‘ Be patient,’ said Sidi Sheikh, laying his hand upon mine: ¢ he 
visits the first people in Sackatoo, and they never allow him to 
away without giving him a few Goora-nuts or money to buy them,’ 
in compliance with this hint, I requested forty cowries to be gi 
to the fellow, with strict orders never again to cross my threshold. 
Sidi Sheikh now related to me a professional-anecdote of my unin 
vited visiter. Being brother of the executioner of Yacoba, of which 
place he was a native, he applied to the governor for his brother's 
situation, boasting of superior adroitness in the family vocation. The 
governor coolly remarked: ‘We will try—go fetch your brother's 
head!’ He went instantly in quest of his brother, and finding him 
seated at the door of his house, without noise or warning he struck 
off his head with a sword at one blow; then carrying the bleeding 
head to the governor, and claiming the reward of such transcendent 
atrocity, he was appointed to the vacant office. The Sultan being 
afterwards in want of an expert headsman, sent for him to Sackatoo, 
where, a short time after his arrival, he had to officiate at the execu. 
tion of 2000 Tuaricks, who, in conjunction with the rebels of Goober, 
had attempted to plunder the couniry, but were all made prisoners; 
this event happened about four years ago.’ 


Captain Clapperton’s original intention had been to extend 
his investigation further, and he was particularly anxious to 
reach Yourt, but he found it impracticable to quit Sackatoo in 
that direction. Bello assigned as the reason of his objection, 
the dangers of the road; but it is more probably referred to 
the intrigues of the Arab merchants, who are jealous of every 
attempt to interfere with their monopoly. He determined 
therefore to return, and Bello dismissed him with prayers for 
his safety, putting into his hands a letter to the King of Eng- 
land, and assuring him of his anxious wish to open an inter- 
course in the direction of the sea-coast. Captain C. left Sack- 
atoo on his return, May 4th, and after much suffering and 
considerable hazard in consequence of mistaking the route, 
reached Kouka, so changed in appearance by illness and fi 
tigue, that Major Denham, at their first meeting, did nott® 
cognize his old companion, until he spoke. On the 16thol 
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August, they left Kouka, and on the 26th of January 1826, 
reached Tripoli. 

The information obtained respecting the long agitated ques- 
tions concerning the course of the Niger and the Nile, is so 
slight and indefinite as to leave the matter just where it was 
before. In fact, there seems to be such a confusion of names 
and courses, that, having no favourite hypothesis to maintain, 
we have exempted ourselves froin the trouble of attempting 
to unravel them. 

It should seem from all that was collected on the subject, 
that the common reports concerning the death of Mungo Park 
were substantially true. An Arab, of great influence at Sack- 
atoo, stated positively, that he was at Boosa, when the white- 
men were wrecked on some ledges of rock just below the 
town. The natives assailing them with arrows, the two Euro- 
peans jumped into the water and were drowned. Bello con- 
firmed this statement, and added, that he hud once bad in his 
vossession a double-barrelled gun which was taken in the boat. 

t was the dry season, or the rocks would have been passable. 

Major Denham made two attempts to effect the circuit of 
the lake Tchad: his failure leaves it in some degree uncertain 
whether it have any outlet. 

A large Appendix contains various papers connected with 
the mission, and among them, the letters from El-Kanemy and 
Bello to the King of England. Some interesting illustrations 
of natural history are given. The plates are well executed, 
but the views are evidently the efforts of an unpractised pencil. 
The camera lucida would be a useful companion to a traveller 
deficient in graphic dexterity. 

It is understood that Captain Clapperton is now on his way 
from the coast of Benin, in an attempt to reach the dominions 
of Bello by a shorter and more direct route. 


Art. IV. Sermons, Expositions, and Addresses at the Holy Com- 
munion. By the late Rev. Alexander Waugh, A.M. Minister of 
the Scots’ Church in Miles-Lane, London. To which is prefixed, 
a short Memoir of the Author. Second Edition. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. 
338. Price 10s.6d. London. 1825. 


T is the remark of a celebrated Roman poet, that ‘ in poetry 
‘neither gods nor men will tolerate mediocrity.’ There are 
some persons who are disposed to apply a similar principle, or 
one still more severe, to Sermons ; <* who consider no pulpit 
compositions as entitled to public acceptance, or fit to be en- 
dured, unless they are adorned with all the graces and attrac- 
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tions, if not of poetry, yet of the highest and most consummate 
oratory. 

When the multiplicity of such compositions already pub. 
lished is ad Hh , it cannot be thought unreasonable to insist, 
that those henceforth given to the world, shall be characterized 
by orthodoxy and good sense, and by a respectable portion of 
vigour, if not of elegance, both of conception and expression, 
But to demand that every velume of Sermons shall be a spegi- 
men of finished eloquence, is not only to demand more than is 
expected in any other department of literature, but to misa 
prehend in some measure the nature and design of “ the minis- 
try of reconciliation.” Poetry and secular eloquence are ad- 
dressed to persons whose minds are presumed to have been 
cultivated and refined by education; but, ‘ unto the poor the 
gospel is preached.” The primary object of the poet is to 
please; that of the preacher is to instruct, to convince, and to 
persuade. The poet seeks to influence the subordinate facul- 
ties of the mind, the taste and the fancy; the orator whose 
subject is not of a religious nature, is far more at liberty to 
work on these principles than the Christian minister, who must 
seek to move the affections only through the medium of the in. 
tellect, and whose primary aim ought to be, “ to commend him- 
self to the conscience of every man in the sight of God.” Itis 
true, undoubtedly, that the subjects which constitute the ma- 
terials of his ministry are, some of them, susceptible of imagi- 
native decoration ; and that all of them possess such ineffable 
grandeur and importance, that they may well excite the most 
profound and intense emotions. That perception, however, of 
their grandeur and importance which is an indispensable pre- 
requisite to a just and impressive representation of them, tends 
necessarily to solemnize and overawe the mind, to ‘ repress 
imagination’s airy wing,’ and tu exclude as irrelevant and inju- 
rious, those exaggerations and embellishments to which secular 
eloquence owes much of its effect. It was in conformity with 
the requirements of their subject, as well as in accommodation 
to the necessities of their hearers, that the Apostles determined 
to preach the gospel “ in simplicity, and not with the enticing 
words of man’s wisdom.” In subsequent times, the most elo- 
quent, or at least, the most oratorical preachers and writers 
have notalways been, nor are they fitted to be, the most power 
ful and successful ; and we doubt much whether the magnifi- 
cence and sublimity of Howe are ordinarily as effective for 
usefulness, as the familiar and unadorned urgency of Baxter, 
compared with which, the exuberant brilliance of Taylor ap- 
pears utterly puerile and impotent. ww 

By these remarks, we are far from intending to maintalm 
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that eloquence is inadmissible in the statement of religious 
trath; or that, when employed in consistency with the great 
ends of religious instruction, it is not entitled to high admira- 
tion. We must however, contend, that in religious composi- 
tions, a profusion of ornament is altogether misplaced ; and that 
such compositions may be eminently adapted to their primary 
object, and deserving, of course, of universal acceptance, 
though they have scarcely any pretensions to eloquence. 

There is a perverse taste which prevails in the present day, 
not so much among the readers of religious publications, as 
among the hearers of the gospel; and which many preachers 
seem disposed to gratify. This perversity, it is not easy to de- 
fine or to characterize 3 but in general it may be described as'a 
predilection for what is startling and extravagant, in opposition 
to what is simple, natural, and edifying. No attentive observer 
of the religious world can have failed to remark, that there are 
multitudes to whom the most wholesome instruction is distaste- 
ful, unless recommended by a profusion of spiritual sauces and 
stimulants. In various parts of the kingdom, and no where 
more than in the metropolis, the superabundance of the supply 
seems to have rendered the hearers of the gospel capricious 
and fastidious. Turning away in disgust from the most momen- 
tous truths exhibited in a pure and simple style, there are ma 
who must be caught by impertinent anecdotes, by vulgar witti- 
cisms, by startling but inapposite similitudes, by abrupt and 
unnatural transitions, and by far-fetched and fantastic illus- 
trations. A century ago, it was thought a most felicitous dé- 
scription of good writing, when it was characterized as ‘ natural 
‘ but not obvious ;’ but the style accommodated to this perverse 
taste is neither natural nor obvious. It is greatly to be de- 
plored, that there are so many preachers who seem to aim at 
pleasing by studying to say hed is calculated to surprise and 
astonish, rather than to instruct and improve. And it is also 
devoutly to be wished, that, if all who attend on Christian or- 
dinances cannot be taught to distinguish that eloquence which 
isgenuine from that which is false or vulgar, they would at 
least learn to give a respectful attention to‘ sound thinking 
* without ambition, and a pure style without affectation.’ 

From the complexion of the preceding remarks, the reader 
may perhaps infer, that the volume of Discourses which we 
are now to notice, like the general mass of such publications, 
states common ideas in common language, presenting little 
deserving either of praise or censure, ‘ too bad for a blessing, 
‘ too cood for a curse.’ No inference could be more erroneous. 
Mr. Waugh’s Sermons exhibit, in almost every page; une* 
quivocal marks of character and individuality, without men- 
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verism and without extravagance. They are distinguished, no 
by the eccentricity, but by the superiority of the talents dis. 
played in them. We may apply to these sermons Solomon 
description: ‘ Because the preacher was wise, he still ta 
“the people knowledge. The preacher sought to find out a¢ 
“ ceptable words, and that which was written was upr 
“even words of truth.” The sentiments are evangelical and 
instructive; and the language is not only correct, but poli 
sometimes splendid. The doctrines which are exhibited mos 
prominently are, happily, not distinguished by great novelty, 
for they are the vital and essential principles of the gospel ; but 
the Author’s illustration of them is marked not unfrequently, 
by considerable novelty as well as beauty. With an intellect 
clear, vigorous, and judictously disciplined, he combined a 
cultivated fancy and a taste singularly refined and elegani. 
There are few volumes of sermons from which it would be 
vossible to select so many vivid and graphical descriptions, 
both of the scenes of external nature, and of the diversified 
emotions, and conduct, and circumstances of human beings. 
The multiplicity and the beauty of these pictures constitute one 
of the most striking characteristics of the volume. Along 
with this power of portraying interesting scenes and situations, 
this talent for poetical embellishment, Mr. Waugh displays no 
ordinary capacity for philosophical discussion. By many 
readers, these sermons will be thought to display too mach af 
abstraction and refinement, and some purts of the volume will 
verhaps appear deficient in evangelical richness and unction. 
t must be allowed, indeed, that it is adapted to intelligent 
and literary, rather than to uneducated and _ ill-informed 
readers; but the greater proportion of it 1s fitted to gratify 
and delight, as well as to instruct and edify the plainest and 
least cultivated understanding. It may be added, that the 
volume contains many very striking and interesting appeals to 
the heart and the conscience ; though it is to be regretted, that 
several of the discourses do not conclude with a longer and 
more pointed application. The abruptness with which they 
close, is almost the only indication that they are posthumous; 
for, in other respects, they are not only accurate, but polished 
and elaborate compositions. On the whole, it may not only 
be confidently affirmed, that this volume will form an honour 
able and permanent memorial of the piety, talents, and ac 
quirements of its much lamented Author; but when t® 
considered, that these discourses were written only once, 
without any view to publication, that the writer died in the 
thirtieth year of his age, and the fifth of his ministry, and that 
the disease which terminated his earthly labours had been 
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working i his frame several years before he entered on the 
ministry, it may well be doubted whether there are ten 
preachers in the kingdom, from whose manuscripts, under 
such circumstances, such a volume could have been selected. 

Having said thus much respecting the general character of 
the present volume, we shall now give a slight notice of each 
discourse and a few specimens. 

Sermon I., founded on 1 Cor. ii. 2., ts a long and carefully 
written discourse, exhibiting ptherboe almost all the lead- 
ing facts and doctrines of the Christian system, and con- 
taining some very striking and splendid passages. Sermon II. 
js a perspicuous and useful discourse, on ‘the Grace and 
‘Condescension of the Son of God,’ from 2 Cor. viii. 9. 
Sermon I1l., ‘Meditation at the tomb of the Risen Saviour,’ 
from Mat. xxviii. 6., ‘Come, see the place where the Lord 
‘lay,-~is an elegant sermon, defective chiefly, as not con- 
taining a distinct statement of the doctrines connected with 
the resurrection of the Redeemer. Sermon IV., ‘ Gratitude 
‘for victory over the last enemy,’ 1 Cor. xv. 57.,—1s a beautiful 
but unfinished sermon; it does not advert at sufficient length 
to the means by which the blessing has been procured. Ser- 
mon V., on‘ the consolations of ‘Religion,’ John xiv. l. is a 
powerful and eloquent statement of the evils of life, and of the 
advantages of religion; though chargeable with some degree 
of vagueness and cenerality. Sermon VL., ‘ The privileges of 
‘the sons of God,’ John 1. 12. This sermon contains some 
expressions which a captious criticism and an over-sensitive 
orthodoxy may condemn; but, on the whole, it is a very 
admirable one. Sermon VII., from the words, John xi. 33, 
‘Jesus wept,’ is one of the finest in the volume, and one of 
the most pleasing discourses we have lately met with. Sermon 
VIII. from Luke xi. 42. presents a philosophical and in- 
genious discussion on the nature, possibility, and advantages 
of love to God. This discourse would, however, have been 
considerably improved, if the Author had exhibited more 
fully the love of God in redemption, as the only instrument 
that can effectually conquer the enmity of the carnal mind 
arainst God. Sermon IX. from 1 Ephes. ii. 12, is an able de- 
monstration of the depravity of mankind, from their natural 
forgetfulness of God. Sermon X. ‘The opposite tendency 
‘ of sin and of righteousness.’ Rom. vi. 16. Though not the 
most interesting, this is the longest and perhaps the most 
elaborate discourse in the volume. It contains a masterly and 
philosophical defence and illustration of the various propo- 
sitions unplied 1 in the text. The subjects of Sermens XI. and 
All. are. ‘Knowledge’ and ‘Charity.’ Both of theur dare 
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carefully and correctly composed, and contain very Striking 
paragraphs. Sermon XIII. on ‘ the Saviour’s power over eyjj 
‘spirits,’ (from Ephes. vi. 1O—12.) is at once argumentative 
and practical; furnishing altogether a very fine specimen of 
an expository discourse. The last discourse in the volume jg 
founded on | Tim.1. 17. “ Now unto the King eternal, jm. 
** mortal, &c.” and is very modestly entitled ‘ the Fragment of 
‘a Sermon.’ It contains some very ingenious and profound 
remarks on the Divine attributes enumerated in the text ; but 
it is too abstract and metaphysical to be popular, and we wish 
that some other discourse had been substituted in its place. 

To the Sermons are subjoined two Table Services or Com. 
munion Adaresses. The one is founded on John vi. 67, 68, 
“« Then said Jesus to the twelve, Will ye also go away?” and 
the other on John xxi. 15. “ Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou 
“ me more than these?” These two Table Services are, next 
to Mr. Lavington’s, the finest specimens of this sort of sacra- 
mental addresses that we have met with. A volume of such 
addresses would furnish a very acceptable addition to the 
stores of our sacred eloquence. 

We take our first specimen from the Sermon on 1 Cor. xv. 57, 


‘It is impossible to deny that a principle of final decay seems to 
pervade every on | on which the eye can rest. Within the records 
of the present inhabitants of the world, the stars have gone out in 
the firmament—mountains are decreasing to the level of the plains— 
the stupendous cliffs that for ages threw back the tide of the ocean, 
slip down, at last, in fragments,—and the ocean itself, by a deposi- 
tion of rivers and the formation of rocks, is removed from its bed, 
and expands over a new channel, to the gradual destruction of the 
habitable globe. In organised bodies the effect of this mg 
decay is more visible: vegetation hardly arrives at perfection, when 
it dies!—the plant is finished, but, before we can contemplate its 
texture, it is withered; and the forest, whose hoary branches have 
flourished during ages, unsubdued by the hurricane and the wintry 
blast, ceases at last to decorate valley and hill, and is no longer to be 
traced but in the stinted copse, that lies scattered over a bleak coun- 
try. The higher orders of frames endued with animal life, whose 
construction exhibits so rich a display of the wisdom of their Creator, 
and whose preservation calls forth so much of his care, even these 
are the victims of the same decay, and by the very superiority of 
their structure are more liable to derangement, and by their mutual 
wants and instincts, more exposed to destruction.’ pp. 77, 78. 


The following characteristic passage occurs as the conclu- 
sion of the first division of the Sermon on ‘ the Privileges of 
the Sons of God.’ 

* Such is an attempt to speak of the privilege of becoming the sons 
of God. But to think or to speak aright here, who is able fur these 
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things? who knows the value of this privilege? Sinners ! ye do not 
know, for ye know not the need of a Saviour. Believers! ye do not 
know, for ye know not yet the blessedness of heaven. Glorified 
<aints! ye know not, for ye know not the misery of divine wrath in 
hell. Angels! ye know not, for ye never fell. Son of God !....4..+ 
Yes, thou knowest, for thou didst pay its price.’ p. 129. 


As our last specimen, we shall give part of the second 
Sacramental Address ; and, long as it is, the reader, we are 
sure, if he has not seen it before, will regret that it is not 
longer. 


‘Jt was the last time he was to break bread with his disciples : 
often had they assembled around him, at their simple repast—this 
was a farewell meeting. They were probably ignorant of it, but he 
knew that the family would never again meet thus in this world. 
And what he knew as a God, did he not feel as a man? His 
moistened eye went round the circle of his beloved associates, and 
as it dwelt in succession upon them, the circumstances of the com- 
mencement of their friendship, the incidents of their connexion, the 
evils they had endured in common, the comfort they had ministered 
to him, and their simple and oft-repeated declarations of unaffected 
attachment, presented themselves in melancholy array to his medita- 
tion. ‘The disciple whom he loved lay on his bosom—on him, unob- 
served, he bent his look, and, scanning his placid features, said within 
himsel{—* Yet a little while, and thou shalt be left alone; and yet 
thou shalt not be alone, for I shall be with thee; my guardian arm 
shall be around thee as now ; I will give my angels charge concerning 
thee; and when this hair is silvered with years, and this brow is fur- 
rowed with suffering, I will honour thee above thy brethren, and 
admit thee before thy time, to behold the glory which the Father 
hath given me.””?’ Awakening from the fond contemplation, he raised 
hiseye, and fixed it of one that reclined opposite: “ Simon, son of 
Jonas, lovest thou me?” “ He reproaches me”—would the rash 
apostle first say; but he looked again, and there was no reproach on 
his Master’s countenance. No! it was his own guilty conscience that 
shaded the light and distorted the features of that face, in which 
heaven-born kindness beamed. Affected with the injustice of his 
momentary suspicion, he burst into tears, and exclaimed, “ Lord, 
thou knowest all things, thou knowest that I denied thee; but thou 
knowest too, that I love thee.”’ 

‘Is there a disciple of Christ at this table, who will not acknow- 
ledge that the character of Peter, in its worst aspect, has been too 
strikingly his own? Who has not often said, in communion with his 
Saviour, ** Though all men shall be offended because of thee, yet 
will I never be offended; though I should die with thee, yet will I 
not deny thee?” And who has not as often been offended at and 
denied him—been offended at his law, because it restrained a fa- 
voured inclination, or excited to an irksome duty ?—denied his autho- 
rity, in the indulgence of carnality of thought, irregularity of feeling, 
deadness of affection, coldness of zeal, sufterance of inward ein, vex- 
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ing the Spirit, heartlessness in prayer, remissness of vigilance, 

of opportunities, perversion of privileges, conformity to the 
indolence of exertion, indifference to his cause, carelessness of ex. 
ample, and actual sin? Yet thou art again placed at his table! Ang 
were he now on earth, thinkest thou not that he would address to 
thee the question repeatedly addressed to his apostle? And alt 

not seen, is not he now, by his Spirit in thy conscience, and in thine 
ears by his minister, saying, “ Lovest thou me?’? To my eye thon 
art saying, and oh! it is to me a crown of rejoicing and of joy un. 
speakable—*t * Thou knowest that him, having not seen, I love’” 
Ah, but canst thou look upwards, as seeing Him who is invisible, Him 
who sits on the throne, yet bends his eye to behold the things tha 
are in heaven and that are on the earth, Him who in this hour is 
marking every change of feeling, every struggle for devotion in thy 
soul, and sending forth his angels to minister to thee—as seeing Him, 
canst thou raise thy hand to heaven and say in the confidence of sin- 
cerity, * Lord, thou that knowest all things, thou knowest that I 
love thee!’? Your appearance at this table, Christians, is emblema- 
tic of this answer, it testifies to angels and to men, that you are 
followers of Jesus of Nazareth, that indecision and pusillanimity no 
longer constitute the features of your character; that lukewarmness 
of affection, and indifference of concern, no longer sully your pro- 
fession—but, that you are now awakened to a reasonable sense of the 
importance of the cause to which you have attached yourselves, and 
that your hearts are warmed with respect, gratitude, and love to the 
dignified, the beneficent, the amiable Saviour.’ pp. $330—333. 


Most of our readers, we should think, will wish to possess 
a volume containing such passages as these, and it contains 
many such passages. | 

‘To this volume there is prefixed a brief, but interesting me- 
moir of the Author from the pen of bis senerable father. It 
is Written with touching simplicity, unafiected modesty, and 
the createst delicacy und propriety ; and is in every respect 
worthy of the high reputanou of him who penned it. It pre- 
sents an admuiavle combination of dignity and pathos, and 
furnishes an imstructive and atlecting development of the 
mingling intluences of natural affection and religious principle. 
The protracted illness of Mr. A. Waugh is understood to have 
been eminently blessed to him; and the information given as 
to his religious feelings and experience during this period, is 80 
interesting, that every reader must wish to have been furnished 
with a still more minute detail on the subject. If the Wniter 
of the Memoir has erred at all, he has erred on the side of 
reserve ; an error not very common in this age of publicity and 
ostentation, 
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Art. V. Dartmoor: @ descriptive Poem. By N. T. Carrington, 
Author of * The Banks of Tamar.” With a Preface and Notes, 
by W. Burt, Esq. Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, Ply- 
mouth ; and eight Vignettes and four Views illustrative of Sce- 
nery, drawn and etched by P. H. Rogers, Esq. Plymouth. Royal 
Svo. pp. cvi. 204. Price 11, Is. London, 1826. 


W E should hope that few of our readers will have forgotten 

the extracts we gave from Mr. Carrington’s former poem, 
even if they have not done him the justice of purchasing the 
volume. Six years have elapsed since that unpretending little 
publication crept forth into daylight from a provincial press ; 
it was three years in finding its way to us;) we rejoice to find 
that in the interval the Author has not been idle, and that the 
encouragement bestowed on his first effort, has given him 
heart, and given him voice, for a louder and longer strain. The 
circumstances under which the present poem appears, are alike 
honourable to himself and to his friends. While one of his 
townsmen has supplied graphical illustrations in the form of 
etchings, another Plymouth gentleman has contributed a long 
prefatory memoir and a body of notes, which render the vo- 
lume altogether a very interesting accession to our topographical 
literature; and an ornithological and entomological catalogue 
relating to this interesting district, has been supplied by the 
kindness of two other friends. We notice with particular 
pleasure these generous and well-directed endeavours to pro- 
mote the interests of a man of genius and modest worth. 

It might be mentioned as an ample justification of Mr. Car- 
rington’s choice of a subject, (if such were needed,) that the 
Royal Society of Literature offered, a few years ago, a pre- 
mium of fifty guineas for the best poetical effusion on Dart- 
moor. The present poem was not among those which were 
rejected on that occasion, but was subsequently undertaken at 
the suggestion of Mr. Burt, who has supplied the prefatory 
matter and notes. Dartmoor has received a brief but spirited 
notice in the Banks of Tamar. 


‘ Dartmoor rears 
In the dim distance his cloud-covered head, 
With granite girdle sweeping nearly round 
The varied map, until he plants his foot 
Sublimely in the loud Atlantic wave.’ 


In fact, what such regions want in attractive beauty and the 
solid recommendations of fertility and local convenience, they 
gain in those qualities which give scenery its greatest power 
over the imagination. ‘ Regions like this,’ says the Rev. Mr. 
Gilpin, speaking of the kindred scenery of the great Wilt- 
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shire Plain, ‘ which have come down to us rude and untouched 
‘ from the beginning of time, fill the mind with grand 

‘ tions far beyond the efforts of art and cultivation.’ To ep. 
dure a residence in such savage wilds, a person must be bom 
in their neighbourhood, and become assimilated to them b 
the force of that mysterious local attachment which is almost 
uniformly strongest where there seems the least to sustain it ;— 
as the lichen clings to the barren rock with a tenacity unknown 
to the vegetable offspring of a genial soil. And even to enjoy 
the impression they are adapted to excite, a person needs be a 
genuine lover of Nature in her ped, moods, and have an eye 
for the shifting lights and changeful hues which relieve the 
monotony of a barren landscape, and have an ear for the mur- 
mur of distant waters, the hum of insects, and the tremulous 
swell or louder music of the winds. Poets, anglers, and 
geologists are, indeed, the only people to hold actual converse 
with such wild scenes as are described in the following lines. 





‘ Adown the rock-strewed slope 

I haste, and seek the bosom of the Moor, 

Before me wildly spread. Here Spring leaves not 
Her emerald mantle on the vales, her breath 
Upon the breeze ; but all the seasons pass 

In sad procession o’er the changeless earth. 

The hills arise monotonous: one form 

They wear; one dreary hue is on them all; 
And through the faithless dank morass below, 
The sluggish waters creep. Yet, even here 

The voice of joy resounds! The moorland lark, 
Sole bird that breaks th’ unnatural repose, 
Springs from the heathery wild, and pours a lay 
Inspiring; and though o’er his breeze-swept nest 
There bends no cheerful grass, nor in the gale 
Of Summer stoops the golden corn, he owns 
The influence of the vernal hour, and makes 
Heaven’s concave echo with a livelier song 

Than swells above the flowery mead. Behold 
How swiftly up the aérial way he climbs, 

Nor intermits his strain, but sings and mounts, 
Untired, till love recall him to the breast 

Of the dark Moor,’ «+++ 


* How strangely on yon silent slopes, the rocks 
Are piled, and, as 1 sieting stray, they take 
Successive forms deceptive. Sun, and shower, 
And breeze, and storm, and haply ancient throes 
Of this our mother earth, have moulded them 

To shapes of beauty and of grandeur, thus ; 

And Fancy, all-creative, musters up 

Apt semblances. Upon the very edge 
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Of yonder cliff seem, frowning o'er the vale, 
Time-hallowed battlements with rugged chasms 
Fearfully yawning ; and upon the brow 
Of yonder dreary hill are towers sublime, 
Rifted as by the lightning-stroke, or struck 
By war's resistless bolts. The mouldering arch,— 
The long-withdrawing aisle,—the shattered shrine,— 
The altar gray with age,—the sainted niche,— 
The choir, breeze-swept, where once the solemn hymn 
Upswelled,—the tottering column,—pile on pile 
Fantastic,—the imagination sha 
Amid these wrecks enormous. But tis o’er— 
The dream is o’er, and reason dissipates 
‘The fair illusions. 

‘ Yet, in truth, ye wear, 
Rocks of the desert, forms that on the eye 
Jn solemn and imposing grandeur rise ! 
And even now, though near, the mountain seems 
Strewed with innumerous fragments ; as when Fate 
Mysterious, in some unexpected hour, 
Inexorably casts, at one fell blow, 
Fenced cities into ruinous heaps. O?’er all, 
The rude but many-coloured lichen creeps ; 
And on the airy summit of yon hill, 
Clasping the Tor's majestic soa is seen 
The dark, funereal ivy ; cheerless plant, 
Which Death and Desolation wreathe around 
Their haggard brows for ever. 

‘ "Tis the haunt, 

The home of the wild bird. That savage eye 
Which makes the desert tremble, has discerned 
Th’ intruder, Man: my foot-fall has alarmed 
The tyrant Falcon. lo the free-born bird, 
Jealous of liberty, unused to fear 
The arm of the invader, wheels around 
His native cliff, whence from the topmost crag 
Depends his nest ;—or circles the old Tor, 
Where once the moorland Eagle soared sublime, 
Sole monarch of the forest. Far away 
Anon with lightning wing he darts, or floats 
Poised in mid air, or, with triumphant rush, 
Sweeps by his enemy, and screaming hoarse, 
Bursts down the vale indignant.’ 


A happier subject for descriptive poetry could hardly be 
chosen, than scenes like these; and it is in the depiction of 
‘imilar landscapes, that the Author of Waverley so particularly 
excels. The imagination is excited by those very qualities of 
boundless solitude and dread monotony thus presented to it, 
by which, in the actual survey, the eye is afflicted and the 
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heart oppressed. The theme, however, admits of strong eo, 
trasts. For instance. 
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* But hark! the rush 
Of torrents! Enter here ; it is a spot 
Almost unknown, untrod: the traveller 
Must turn him from the broad and beaten track 
Of men, to findit. Let no heedless step 
Intrude profanely ;—let the worldling rest 
In his own noisy world, far off; the vale 
Is not for him ; but he that loves to pay 
His silent adorations where, supreme 
In beauty, Nature sits, may spend the hour 
Of holiest rapture here. The eternal rocks, 
Up-piled to the a come sweeping round 
Her pious votary ; and she has hung 
With green, undying wreathes the mountain-walls, 
And sprinkled them with mountain-flowers that bud 
And bloom inviolate. So high the cliffs 
Ascend into the sunny air, that he 
Who walks below, sees heaven its azure bend 
Above him like a dome. The turf is soft 
And fair, and wears an eye-refreshing hue ; 
And from its virgin emerald thickly rise 
Bright flowers in glorious rivalry ; the gay 
And glossy king-cup, and its “ neighbour sweet,” 
The daisy, silver-ray’d; and, blue as heaven, 
The lowly violet ; and, deeper still 
Than e’en the blue of ocean, that loved child 
Of spring—the harebell ; all as exquisite 
As beam, breeze, shower could mould them. He who treacs 
‘The vale, oft steps aside, lest he should press, 
With ruthless foot, where forms so exquisite 
In silent loneliness upspring. The sward 
Now undulates—fair verdant billows, raised 
Like ocean’s when the spring-gale kisses it— 
No more. And often on the smiling bank 
The hawthorn spreads its snowy blossoms, free 
From human grasp rapacious ; and below, 
Amid the sunny luxury of grass, 
Are tufts of pale-eyed primroses, entwined 
With many a bright-hued flower and shrub that scents 
The all-voluptuous air ; but chief thine own, 
Land of the myrtle, thine own lovely birth, 
The fragrant, meek, myrica. 
* Through the vale, 
As still you stray enraptured, at your foot, 
Cheering the pleasant sod, a hundred rills 
Warble immortal music. It is sweet, 
Most sweet, to view the playful brooklets roll 
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Their crystal on,—each on his way adown 
The valley’s peaceful slopes. With louder rush 
And deeper melody, a torrent flows 
Full in the midst, meandering, as if loth 
To quit the vale’s dear bosom. On his marge, 
I mark the cheerful bird that loves the stream, 
And the stream’s voice, and answers in like strains, 
Murmuring deliciously. ’Tis fit that they 
Should hold communion: other company 
That bird seeks not, but his dear mate, that now 
And always lists the song of both, and builds 
Her nest above the social stream. 
« And here 
The waters sleep, in a cool lake, where flits 
The shadow of each cloud that sails the heaven ; 
And in it, too, the tall rock, rising near, 
From base to brow with verdurous tresses decked, 
Is clearly pictured. Nought disturbs the calm 
Of the fair mirror, but the startling rush 
Of crimson-spotted trout to seize that gay, 
Adventurous voyager, the fly. 
¢ An oak, 
The patriarch of the vale, bends o’er that sheet 
Of liquid silver. Haply has the Spring 
With silent power renewed his bud and leaf 
A thousand years ; yet, still he lives, and owns 
Its gentle lemon. His scalp is bald 
Through age, and one enormous arm is stretched 
To heaven, scathed by the lightning stroke,—a pale 
And blighted thing amid its brethren boughs 
So green and vigorous ; and still the bird 
Builds in them,—’tis the home of love, the seat 
Of raptured song. There is no tree that hath 
In all the dale such majesty: the lake 
Reflects it proudly. 
* But, as still you trace 
The valley to its head, insensibly 
Its River: ive beauty fades, and soon it wears 
A sterner character. The king-cup, bright 
In glossy gold, the daisy, silver-rayed, 
And sapphire-tinctured violet, and, wreathed 
With snow, the hawthorn, and the harebell, blue 
As ocean,—all are vanished, and at once, 
As if some spell had cursed the ground. The rocks 
Terrific rise, clasping a rugged dell ; 
And into it, loud thundering o'er the steeps, 
The mountain rivers rush. A lonely place, 
Almost unvisited but by the hawk ; 
And ’tis a habitation fit for him 
Who makes heaven one vast solitude, the earth 
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Still, fearfully still; beneath whose piercing eye 
Cowers close the lark, and in deep leafy bower 
The minstrel of the bough, No voice is heard 
But his and the dark raven's. High they build 
Above the floods tumultuous, high above 

The roaring waterfall. No human foot 

Has ever Suabed that chaos vast of rocks, 
Rude scattered, as if earthquake to the sky 

Had flung the ancient mountain, and had strown 
The shivered relics, thus! And yet the eye 
Wanders not undelighted o’er these wrecks 
Thrown wildly in the torrent’s foaming bed ; 
For there the waters take unnumbered forms 

Of grandeur and of loveliness. 

* And see 

The evening beam has gilded all,—the fair, 

The great. How exquisite the view 

Of the calm vale, its beauty and its power, 
Touched by the setting ray. Enlivening gleams 
Of sunshine now are breaking through the ranks 
Of you old foresters below ; and there 

The cliffs, though stern, have bathed their awful brows 
In the full flood of radiance. E’en the moss 
That fringes them, seems gay ; the ivy smiles; 
The pensive lichen glows ; and each wild rill 
Leaps sportive in the beam.’ 


Descriptive poetry too of en palls by its insipid vogueness 
and the want of individuality in the features of the landscape. 
But every reader of geuuine tasie will recognise in this exqu- 
site sketch, astudy from nature. The rock reflected in the lake 
—the millenarian oak,—the hawk soaring over the waterial, 
—the evening sun darting its thwart beams threugh the old 
wood below—all are portrayed with a distinctness which 
almost rivals the pencil: and the composition and grouping att 
such as Turner would have chosen. Yet, the description has 
nothing of that stiff, artificial character which is observable 
in some of Leigh Hunt's finest passages, which seem trant 
lated from pictures, rather than painted from nature. We 
have sometimes fancied that we could detect in an elabort 

assage, plagiarisms of this kind from Claude and Poussin 
But after all, the artist and the poet do not look at natn 
with the same eyes, and some of the most picturesque touoh¢ 
in descriptive verse are such as cannot be expressed 0B ile 
canvas. The ‘ verdant billows,’ ‘ sunny luxury of grass, the 
harebell, of deeper hue ‘than e’en the blue of ocean,’ ti 
‘ all-voluptuous air,’ the ‘ startling rush of crimson-8 
‘ trout,’—call up ideas strictly picturesque, though they 
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not be embodied in picture. The laws of perspective will not 
admit of the combination of the grand and the minute which 
poetry admits of: the scale cannot, in a painting, be shifted 
at pleasure from the breadth of landscape to the miniature 
portrait of a flower. Nor could the idea of retirement be ex- 
pressed to the eye by any positive representation of stillness, 
so effectively as it is conveyed to the feelings by those few 
words ° 
— ‘ let the worldling rest 
In his own noisy world—far off.’ 


The artist, however, has his advantage in appealing to specta- 
tors, who, if they cannot appreciate his composition, can at 
least admire his colouring, without any effort of mind on their 
part analogous to that which was required in prodacing the 
icture. Whereas the descriptive poet has not only to draw on 
the fickle attention of his reader, but depends for success on 
the excitement of their imagination; nor can his language be 
intelligible except by those who have feelings correspondent to 
bisown. To enjoy such poetry, there must be a willing surren- 
der of mind, both to the subject and the writer, something 
similar to what would be required to receive the full impression 
of the living scene. 

What we think and feel with regard to Mr, Carrington’s 
present production, our readers will be at no loss to infer from 
the remarks which it has suggested; and how far it deserves 
the high opinion we entertain of its merits, the above extracts 
willenable them to determine. The genuine love of nature, 
the poetical fancy and feeling, and the simplicity of character 
which are displayed in this poem, will recommend it to every 
reader of taste. As a topographical work, the volume, as we 
have already remarked, is an acquisition, and has considerable 
merit Sylvanus Urban will revel in the notes; while every 
true Devonian must take a pride in having the Moor, which has 
been regarded as almost a blot upon Devonshire, thus rescued 
from disgrace, and brought under poetical cultivation. We 
hotice with sincere pleasure the splendid list of subscribers to 
Mr. Carrington’s volume, at the head of which is the name of 
the King. Surely such a man will not be suffered to end his 
days in the hard drudgery of a school. Yet, infinitely better is 


it that he should be a schoolmaster, than, like poor Burns, an 
eXciseman. 
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Art. VI. The Cottage Bible and Family Expositor ; containing the 
Authorised Translation of the Old and New Testaments, with 
we Reflections and short Explanatory Notes. By Thomas 

illiams. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 1046. London. 1825. 


HE Editor of this work has very laudably taken advantage 

of the demand for cheap publications, to supply, at a rea. 
sonable cost, in weekly numbers, a Commentary on the Bible 
for the use of Cottagers, who, according to Dr. Johnson’s de- 
finition, are the inhabitants of small houses. The present 
Volume, comprising the first sixty-six numbers, concludes with 
the book of Job. The paper and type are good, and the ex- 
ecution of the work is very respectable; but the diminutive 
size of the letter in which the Notes are printed, does not form 
part ofits recommendation in respect to aged persons. From 
the manner in which the Editor has executed his task, in the 
Volume now before the public, we are enabled to pronounce a 
very favourable opinion of his qualifications for the office, 
Cottagers are not the only class of readers by whom this edition 
of the Bible will be found useful: it is well adapted to assist 
every class of the community in obtaining a creditable ac. 
quaintance with the Sacred Scriptures, which are but too fre. 
quently insufficiently understood for want of such means of 
knowledge as this Family Expositor supplies. 

The plan of the work is very judicious. A concise exposition 
accompanies the text, illustrative of the subjects comprised in 
each chayend or paragraph ; and on obscure and difficult pas 
sages, Notes, from the most valuable Biblical Critics and Com- 
mentators, are supplied at the foot of the page. Many of the 
marginal readings and references of the Public Version have 
been also transferred to the Notes. ‘To each book is prefixed 
an account of its Author, and of its design and contents. 

The topics included in the ‘ Introduction’ are well selected, 
and the remarks of the Editor on the genuineness, authenticity, 
and inspiration of the Scriptures, as well as his account of the 
Authorized Version, will be very acceptable to his readers. We 
are sorry, however, to observe one or two instances of incat- 
tious statement. For instance, when treating on the inspiration of 
the New Testament, the Editor says: ‘ Thus much is certain, that 
‘ the writers themselves claim a Divine authority ;’ and forthe 
proof of this assertion, the reader is referred to two pete 
of the New Testament—Luke i. 4. Acts i. 4 ; in neither of whieh 
is any claim made to inspiration. Again; Mr. Williams states 
that ‘ it would be ridiculous to doubt the plenary inspiration 


‘of the Evangelists—who were endowed with the gift of 


‘ tongues, and with miraculous powers to heal the sick, and to 
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‘raise the dead.’ Now, as it is by no means certain that either 
Mark or Luke was endowed with those powers, the manner in 
which the Author of the Introduction affirms the inspiration of 
their gospels, is calculated to injure, rather than to benefit the 
cause which he is endeavouring to serve. We question, too, the 

ropriety of inserting in the Notes, any passages of which the 

ditor is compelled to remark: ‘ Those who can read such 
‘lines without horror, must surely have renounced the very 
‘name of Christianity.’ 

Prefixed to the book of Numbers, there is a diagram of the 
Tabernacle with its contents, in which the Most Holy Place is 
represented as being East of the Court and the Holy Place. 
The entrance into the Court was from the East, and the Taber- 
nacle was in front toward the West. 

The faults of this Work are, however, very few. Its excel- 
lencies are numerous, and it is well entitled to our recommen- 
dation as a valuable and useful Commentary on the Scriptures. 





Art. VII. The Analytical Part of Principia Hebraica. By Thomas 
Keyworth, pp. liv. 151. 12mo. Price 8s, 1825, 


¢ PRINCIPLIA HEBRAICA’ was noticed in our Tenth 
Volume. The publication now before us is a much improved 
impression of that work, separate from the grammar which 
originally accompanied it. In this new edition, which contains 
a compendium and a key, the entire Hebrew text of which the 
Analysis is oxplagatity, is printed by itself without remark, 
and is distributed into lessons, comprising examples of nouns 
and verbs, the usage of servile letters and points, which are ex- 
lained in the corresponding portions of the Analytical part. 
hese short lessons are followed by a selection of upwards of 
two hundred words, intended to familiarise the learner with 
the pronunciation and forms of words; and the remaining part 
of the compendium includes three hundred verses from the 
Psalms, arranged in classes, and forming a series of connected 
subjects. The second, or Analytical part of the work is a 
complete and very minute explanation of the words, vowels, 
and various forms and modifications contained in the compen- 
dium; the whole of the text is here reprinted, the serviles in 
hollow characters, and the places of the dropped radicals sup- 
plied by small letters, accompanied by a literal interlineary 
version. ‘The whole work may be used with any grammar, 
and will be found a most tleaito assistant to every stu- 
dent of the Hebrew Language, who will find in its pages the 
means of satisfying himself in respect to almost every. difficulty 
which may occur to a learner. 
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‘The Author has constructed his Analysis for the printey 
text, and recommends the student (very properly we think) ‘to 
pay some attention to it, as the knowledge of the Masoretic 

unctuation affords some advantage to a critical reader. Mr. 
Deyworth’s views on this subject are very sensibly stated in 
the following paragraph of his preface. 


«It may also be worth while to give some attention to the poi 
because a knowledge of them 18 necessary in intercourse with Jews, 
who pay a superstitious regard to them: but since the copies of the 
law used in Jewish synagogues are destitute of points ; (and hence it 
seems certain that they are only human appendages ;) and since the 
formative letters are by the punctuated pronunciation so combined 
with the radical ones, that the root is often dost to the ear ; and since 
after all, they afford very little aid in understanding the sacred seri 
tures, and greatly increase the dificulty of learning the Hebrew 
language ;—it seems scarcely worth the learner’s while to pay much 
regard to the points,’ 


Origen’s Hexapla ts described (pref. p. iv.) asa copy of the 
Old Testament in five /anguages. The Hexapla contained the 
Hebrew text of the Old Testament, the Hebrew text in Greek 
letters, and four several Greek versions, m six columns. The 
merit of the excellent paradigms in Yeates’s Hebrew Gram- 
mar, belongs to Dr. Ashworth, who compiled them. 

The work, in its present revised and improved form, js still 
more worthy of the praise which we awarded to the former 
edition, as being ‘an imtroduction to the reading of the Hebrew 
Bible of distinguished excellence and utility.’ 








Art. VIII. Js this Religion? or, a@ Page from the Book of the 
World. By the Author of “ May you like it.” Foolscap 8vo. 
pp. 296. Price 7s. London. 1826. 


W E need scarcely say, that we deem the raising of ‘ a vie 

‘lent cry against religious instruction in the form of a 
‘ narrative,’ as a mark of a narrow mind and a proof of great ig- 
norance. If there be any persons who would involve all such 
works in a sweeping condemnation, it may be fair to remind 
them, with the Author of the present Tale, that ‘ it pleased 
‘ Him who spake as never man spake, often to deliver instruc 
‘tion in some simple or striking narrative.’ The abstract law- 
fulness of such writing would seem to be sufficiently deducible 
from our Lord’s example, althongh parables and apologues can- 
not with much proprety be classed with novels and romances. 
But we should rather refer to the works of Bunyan and Defoe, 
or, in our own times, to such productions as “ Display,” “ The 
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Fairchild Family,” and “ Father Clement,” in proof, that*fic- 
titious narrative may be rendered a most efficient as well.asman- 
exceptionable vehicle of religious instruction. Still, works dike 
these do not class with that very amphibious species of produe- 
tia—religious novels. Admitting both the lawfulness. andthe 
usefulness of narratives which have for their object to illustrate 
and inculcate religious truth, it 1s still a question, how far works 
adapted to excite the imagination and stimulate the sensibility, 
for more than they instruct or inform the mind, can be consi- 
dered as wholesome aliment. And this inquiry involves another, 
namely, how far writers possessed of this seductive faculty may 
be considered as the best religious instructors of youth. 

The appropnate qualifications of the writer of tales andthe 
religious teacher may be united in the same individual, but they 
are assuredly not of the same description. A teeming fancy, 
a powe ful imagination, and the tact requisite to seize the points 
of character that shall serve the purpose of the moral painter, 
are not alwavs found in combination with a sound judgement 
and correct theological views. On this account, we conceive, 
we are warranted in looking with a very considerable degree 
of jealousy on this class of professed auxiliaries to the cause of 
religion, not as suspecting the purity of their motives, but. the 
quality of their instructions. When the Author of the preaent 
Tale declares bis belief, that, ‘ if the story of the Prodigah Son 
‘had been published at the present day, it would, have, been 

called a religious novel,’ he must speak in jest. Between,such 
SToorice and the works of our religious novelists, there ig not a 
closer resemblance than between Esop’s Fables and Waverley, 
or between the Pilgrim’s Progress and Tremaine. 

We must frankly admit, that we opened the present volume 
with great misgivings ; and we as frankly add, that we have been 
agreeably surprised at finding it an unexceptionable as well as 
pleasing and instructive tale. The grounds of our misgiving 
were these. In the first place, the Author tells us in the / e@n- 
‘ voy’ or epilogue, that he must say, he 1s ‘ heartil ick of the 

‘narrow minds and the weak heads ’ he meets with; that he is 
‘sick of their ignorance, their unkind prejudices, sheir display, 
‘their insufferable cant ;’ and with this feeling he undertook 
the present volume, which is intended to counteract the mis- 
taken and narrow views of the religionists referred-to. Nowa 
work, to the composition of which such a feeling as this is 
brought, would bid fair, inthe hands of any but a very candid 
and amiable man, to turn out a satire on the religious world. 
The vevatus toties which inspired the Roman censor, is not pre- 
cisely the sentiment that should influence the Christian moral- 
st. Qur Author is, we imagine, a young man, and if he-be 
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already sick of the world—of the Christian world, he will haye 
need of patience before the end of his course, should it be as 
long as his friends hope it will. But narrow minds and weak 
heads, ignorance, prejudice, and even cant, disgusting as they 
are, must be regarded by a philanthropist of the Christian 
school as objects of commiseration. One of the most pitiable 
beings in existence is the hypocrite. Cant and display do not, 
however, always proceed from hypocrisy, but from defects in 
education or a physical contraction and littleness of mind, 
which claim our forbearance when we remember who mak- 
eth us to differ. Evils like these will at any rate not vield to 
rough and irritating treatment, to the caustic of satire and ridi- 
cule. We question even whether tales can reach the case. The 
suitableness of the specific certainly depends upon the end itis 
intended to answer, whether as a preventive or a remedy. We 
take it for granted that, in the present instance, the Writer did 
not contemplate working a cure upon narrow minds and weak 
heads, so much as the counteracting of the mischief done by 
such persons to the young and ingenuous. We certainly think 
that his work may be useful in this respect,—especially if the 
application of his remarks and descriptions should not be mis- 
taken. Ina general way, however, we question whether the 
cause of religion is to be effectually served by the dramatic ex- 
posure of hypocrisy. There is an old custom which prevails in 
some Popish countries, that of burning Judas Iscariot once a 
year, and it is astonishing with what Christian zeal the populace 
execute judgement on the traitor’s effigy. With similar zeal 
for the purity of religion and fervent attachment to the Saviour, 
Mr. Liston enacts Maw-worm tocrowded houses, and Sir Walter 
Scott shews up the Covenanters in the guise of Balfour of 
Burley and Habakkuk Mucklewrath. That there have been 
Maw-worms and Cramps, who will deny? The _ professing 
world, the evangelical world, exhibits too many ‘ sickening’ dis- 
plays of human folly and something worse than folly,—but were 
we to attempt to root up the tares, we should doubtless rua 
reat risk of injuring the wheat also. We are contented, there- 
Thess to leave the process of weeding the field, chiefly to the 
world and the men of the world, who sometimes take this me- 
thod of shewing their religion, and not being very nice in the 
matter, work some good at the expense of no small mischief. 
But we had other reasons for doubting the competency of 
the present Writer for so delicate a nah. Upon the first 
volume of ‘ May you like it,’ our readers may recollect, that we 
bestowed a warm encomium ; nor are we disposed either to 
qualify or to retract any portion of our praise.* The second 
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volume disappointed us, not from any inferiority of merit, for 
itis perhaps the cleverer of the two, but from the injudicious 
character of some of the tales, and the positively exceptionable 
nature of one of them. Perhaps we did wrong in passing over 
the volume. A work appeared not long after, under the title 
of The Human Heart, which we could not be mistaken in attri- 
buting to the same prolific pen. With all its faults, itis a 
volume that few writers, even in this age of tale-telling, could 
have produced ; and the prefatory letter or dedication, which 
is the best thing in the volume, is worthy of the biographer of 
Charles Spencer. The talent for description, the power of 
imagination, displayed in these tales, are of a very superior 
order; and had the application of the Writer’s genius been 
cuided by sound discretion and correct feeling, we should have 
had the pleasing task of expressing our unqualified admiration 
of his production. But, owing to a strange fatality in the 
choice of his subjects, and a most unaccountable misappre- 
hension, into which he appears to have fallen, sey mrme the 
tendency of such recitals, “ The Human Heart’ is fit only for 
the dissecting-room. 


‘ My illustrations, I fear,’ says the Writer, ‘ have been too gene- 
rally of a dark and gloomy character, and [ rather regret it. I am 
aware that I shall be censured on this account. There are so many 
persons who hold that maxim of what I must call morbid feeling, 
“that they meet with too much of the dolorous in daily life, and 
therefore cannot bear it in fiction.” It seems to me, that serious 
contemplations are good for man in such a world as we inhabit. The 
thoughtful man who hath learned to search his own heart, must be 
accustomed to what the thoughtless will call mournful subjects; but 
Ido hold that his manly familiarity with what worldlings deem ter- 
rific, will beget a calm and steady cheerfulness in him.’ 


We can scarcely imagine that this paragraph was really 
intended to occupy its present place in the preface to such a 
volume. As an apology for the mournful character of Young’s 
Night Thoughts, or Hervey’s Meditations, the remark would 
have been most apposite, that serious contemplations are good 
forman. But what will the reader think when we inform eas 
that the subject of the very first contemplation which is to 
beget in the mind this calm and steady cheerfulness, is a Mur- 
derer’s death-bed ; that of the second, the well known story 
of Colonel Kirk’s refined and infernal cruelty to a young wo- 
man whose brother was doomed to execution; that a third 
story is that of ¢ father who struck his only son and heir a blow 
which produced idiocy; and a fourth, a counterpart to the 
story of the Roman Lucretia? To come to matters of detail, 
in the first tale we have a graphical description of the execu- 
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tion of six men,—portraits. In the second, we have another 
hanging-scene still more minutely horrible. There are other 
pictures—not less ‘ terrific,’ shall we say? We must rather 
term them disgusting and revolting. To talk of a manly fami. 
liarity with such subjects as tending to beget a calm and 
steady cheerfulness, is worse than absurd. We might just ag 
reasonably prescribe an attendance in front of the Debtor's. 
door, Old Bailey, on certain days, and a frequenting of Sur 
geon’s Hall, as a specific against melancholy. We do not wish 
to indulge in any uncharitable surmises, but we can scarcely 
imagine that an individual who had not himself a penchant for 
such exhibitions, would wantonly have inflicted these recitals 
upon his readers. A manly familiarity with such horrors, how. 
ever, forms no part of our system of manly education. What 
then shall we say to familiarizing female readers with such de- 
tuils? We take it for granted that the Author of “ The Human 
Heart” expected that his work would find its way into their 
hands ; but how could he think that any woman of sensibility 
and purity of mind would be either pleased or benefited b 
having such hideous and polluting images called up before 
her? Are rape and lust, murder and idiocy, the ideas on 
which it is ‘ good’ for them to dwell? We profess that we 
consider the second tale as little better than a moral outrage; 
and the effect which we have known produced by the perusal, 
is such as we feel persuaded the Writer would regret having 
occasioned. We speak now of the horrors of the tale. Its 
moral tendency, however, we think decidedly bad. True it is, 
that the phraseology is unceptionable ; nor would we wish to 
cast the slightest imputation on either the purity of the Writer's 
mind or the innocence of his intention. We give him entire 
credit for being a man of even a virtuous delicacy ; and if so, 
let him ask himself whether such tales as ‘ the Lucrece of 
‘ France’ and ‘ Thou shalt not do evil that good may come,’ 
are fit, from their very subject, however treated, for the perusal 
of our wives, and sisters, and daughters? It is not enough 
that, in a work of imagination, there is no attempt to sap the 
principles of virtue, or that it contains no language that shall 
call up a blush: if, while professedly holding out a moral les- 
son, it introduces the mind to scenes which cannot be thought 
of without a sense of shame, to images of vice and horror 
which, though veiled, are still obscene and ghastly,—though 
the recital may not corrupt, it pollutes the mind, inflicts a stam 
upon the fancy, and violates the purity of thought. 

As to the Son and Heir, we have read the tale once, but 
should not choose to put ourselves to the pain of a se 
perusal. Could we conceive that it would answer any 
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moral purpose, we would forgive the Writer for the: execrable 
cleverness with which he succeeded in harrowing up our feels 
ings; we could forgive him, however, only on the presumption 
that, when he wrote it, he was not, could not be a father. 

Possibly, these remarks may be set down by the Writer to 
the account of morbid feeling on our part; and he may sup- 
pose that we hold the maxim, that real life abounds too much 
with the dolorous to admit of its being pleasing in fiction, 
We are prepared to contend, however, that the state of mind 
which disposes persons to revel in fictitious sorrows, and to 
dwell with exquisitely pleasing pain on images of terror and 
woe, is far more entitled to the character of morbid feeling, 
That pity aud terror are sources of pleasure, that the pete 
agitations produced by these elements of tragic poetry, when 
blended with the beautiful and grand in due proportion, are 
delightful emotions, we cannot be supposed to deny. Any 
thing which raises the tender affections, though painful in 
itself, becomes productive of delight. But there is a point 
at which tragedy ceases to please, and a revulsion of feel- 
ing takes place, fatal to the design ‘of the poet. Let there 
be too strong an infusion of the sad or the terrible, and 
the charm is marred by the excess of the ingredient. Shaks- 
peare himself has erred in this eenpn: but his deepest 
tragedies are not the most affecting. In that most disgusting 
burlesque upon Tragedy, entitled Titus Andronicus, the evi- 
dent work of some bungling or malicious imitator of Shaks- 
peare, and which ought not to be sutfered to remain in an 
edition of his works,—horrors are served up neat, and the onl 
emotions excited are consequently those of loathing and ab- 
horrence of the Writer. No man of either taste or refinement 
could ever receive pleasure from the perusal of that vile pro- 
duction. 

Too great an indulgence, however, in those pleasures of 
taste which tragic recitals are adapted to impart, must be ad- 
mitted to have a decidedly prejudicial infiuence on the mind. 
The effect of novel-reading is more deleterious than that of 
poetry, because the excitement is in general more powerful; 
aud the novelist relies more simply on the passion of curiosity 
for producing gratification, than the poet does, who seeks to 
please by more refined means. The consequence is, that by 
the practice of novel-reading, the imagination becomes dis- 
eased, as the effect of an unnatural excitement whieh, not bein 
carried off by any correspondent exertion of a practical kind, 
is thrown back as it were on itself. In real life, the mind 
becomes strengthened by being accustomed to the contem+ 
plation of danger and fs ‘sane In other words, fear and pity 
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are lessened and become weaker in our minds, in proportion as 
we learn to govern and suppress imagination in encounten 
danger and relieving misery. Indefinite objects excite the 
strongest emotions, because they are viewed through the me- 
dium of imagination; but let us become acquainted with ther 
true shape and nature, and we begin to wonder how they 
affected us so powerfully. But there is no analogy between 
the influence of real sorrows, and the eflect produced by the 
contemplation of imaginary ones. The mind is not strength. 
ened by being made to feel, but by the exertion requisite to 
subdue and govern feeling. Bishop Butler has a_ striking 
passage bearing on this subject. ‘ As habits belonging to the 
‘ body are produced by external acts, so,’ remarks the learned 
Prelate, ‘ habits of the mind are produced by the exertion of 
‘ inward practical principles ; that is, by carrying them into 
‘act; the principles of obedience, of veracity, justice, and 
: charity. . «Resolutions to do well are properly acts. But 
‘ going over the theory of virtue in one’s thoughts, talking 
well, and drawing. fine pictures of tt,—this is so fav from ne- 
cessarily or certs ainly condacing to form a habit of it in him 
who thus employs himself, that it may Aurden the mind ina 
contrary course, and form a habit of insensibility to all moral 
considerations. For, from our very faculty of habits, passive 
impressions, by being repeated, grow weaker. Thoughts, by 
often passing through the mind, are jelt less sensibly. Being 
accustomed to danger, begets intrepidity; that is, lessens 
fear; to distress, lessens pity ; to instances of other’s mor- 
tality, lessens the sensible a apprehension of our own. And 
from these two observations taken together, that practical 
habits are formed and strengthened by repeated acts, and that 
passive impressions grow weaker by being repeated upon US ; 
it must follow, that active habits may be gradually forming 
and strengthening by a course of acting upon such and such 
motives and excitements, while these motives and excite 
ments themselves are, by proportionate degrees, growing 
less sensible. And experience confirms this ; for active prin- 
ciples, at the very time that they are less lively in perception 
than they were, are found to be somehow wrought more 
seallape ol into the temper and character, and become more 
effectual in influencing our practice. Perception of distress 
in others is a natural excitement, passively to pity, and 
actively to relieve it; but let a wan set himself to attend to, 
inquire out, and relieve distressed persons, and he cannot but 
grow less and less sensibly atiected with the various misenes 
of life with which he must become acquainted, when yet, at 
the same time, benevolence, considered not as a passion, but 
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+ as a practical principle of action, will strengthen ; and while 
‘ he passively compassionates the distressed less, he will ac- 
‘ quire a greater aptitude actively to assist and befriend them, 
an the mind of the novel-reader, a totally different, not to 
say opposite result takes place, as the effect of being accus- 
tomed to receive impressions which induce no practical exer- 
tion. The principle of benevolence is weakened by the habit 
of contemplating scenes of distress and objects of pity, when 
no opportunity 1s atlorded for the exercise of that principle. 
At the same time, while an insensibility to moral considera- 
tions is thus produced, the mind, accustomed to cherish and 
yield to the emotions which are produced by such impressions, 
instead of acting upon the excitement, and learning to resist 
their influence on the imagination, becomes in time the victim 
of a morbid sensibility, and is less able to cope with the real 
sorrows Of life. 

On these grounds, then, and from the conviction that, by the 
sorrows of imagination, neither is the mind strengthened nor 
the heart bettered, we deprecate such works as aim at harrow- 
ing up the feelings, and familiarizing the thoughts with terrific 
and tragical subjects. Indeed, if there be any truth in the 
remark, that the pleasure derived from such sources 1s In part 
attributable to a secret comparison of the danger or suffering 
of others with our own ease or security,—according to the 
well-known sentiment of the philosophical poet, 


‘ Suave, mari magno turbantibus equora ventis, 

E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem ; 

Non quia vexari gquemquam est jucunda voluptas, 
Sed quibus ipse malis careas quia cernere suave est ;° 


as the pleasure is, so far, of a selfish character, so, its ten- 
dency must be to foster selfishness. Accordingly, though the 
writers and readers of pathetic novels may be persons of much 
sensibility, they do not in general rank among the foremost io 
works of benevolence ; nor is the poet always found a _practi- 
cal philanthropist. ‘The unfeeling and unnatural character of 
the sentimental Sterne is not a solitary instance. The Author 
of Childe Harold presents another frightful specimen of a man 
of sentiment, devoid of feeling, of sensibility, but with para- 
lysed affections, a man whose imagination had eaten out his 
heart. Ina nnind that is under the softening and regulating 
influence of true piety, no such disastrous effect as this will 
ensue from the indulgence of the imagination; but we think 
that experience will bear us out in the assertion, that, as the 
being conversant with the dark pictures and tragical catas- 
trophe of fiction has no tendency to prepare the mand to meet 
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with cheerfulness or to endure with fortitude the trials of life, 
80, a practical acquaintance with real sorrows and suflerin 
and the habit of contemplating them with the feeling of active 
benevolence, will generally produce a distaste for the pathetic 
details of the novelist. We cannot conceive, for instance, of 
Howard weeping over a novel, or of Mrs. Fry melted to tears 
by a tragedy or a tale. There may be persons, then, who 
‘ meet with too much of the dolorous’ in the walks of daily 
life, to relish or bear with it in fiction, yet, against whom the 
charge of morbid feeling cannot be brought. The fact is, 
that their affections being in full play, the action of the 
imagination is diminished ; whereas, in the sentimentalist, all 
the energy of the mind is, as it were, determined to that 
faculty, and the action of the affections is rendered languid, 
We do not deny that there are cases in which the imagination 
needs a stimulus, and in which the gentle excitement of the 
emotions of pity, terror, or melancholy by means of works of 
tasie, may be innocent and even beneficial. But then let not 
the poet or the wniter of fiction mistake his office and tis 
proper business, Let him avail himself of every opportunity 
of conveying moral instruction ; but moral discipline is not to 
be learned in his school. To expect that a familiarity with 
gibbets and death-beds in either poetry or prose, will conduce 
to the promotion of benevolence, of fortitude, or of pious prin 
ciple, is just as reasonable as it would be to imagine, that a 
poring over stories of ghosts and goblins has a_ tendency to 
beget courage, and that a familiarity with ideal objects of 
terror is the best remedy for the passion of fear. 

These remarks cannot be considered as uncalled for, whena 
writer of talent and influence is found advancing in defence of 
a volume like the one which has occasioned these animadver- 
sions, an hypothesis so extremely erroneous. If we have 
spoken eae, it has been because we feel the subject highly 
important, and because we regret that an error of judgement 
should have induced a writer of true genius, upright motives, 
and amiable character, to put forth a volume which we think 
he will hereafter deplore having published. Not that it contains, 
go far as we are aware, an exceptionable sentiment, except the 
one which we are combating; parts of the volume are both 
highly interesting and instructive; but, as a whole, we could 
not conscientiously or safely recommend it to our readers. 

The present volume bas been written under a more auspicious 
influence, and is such as the Author might with pride and 
pleasure inscribe to the dearest object of bis affections. The 
tale is pathetic without Leing hormble. The feelings of the 
reader are interested without being tortured, and the imaguma- 
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tion is soothed, while it is excited by the tmares presénted t6 
it. Maria Graham, the mother of the hero, is the daughter and 
heiress of a rich grocer; she has just returned from a first- 
rate boarding-school, finished. 


«« T’m come to have a little conversation with you, niece,”’ said 
old Mrs. Allan, as she entered the elegant apartment which had been 
set apart and furnished expressly for Mariu. * Can you give me 
half an hour ?” 

‘« Oh! yes, dear ma’am,” replied the affected girl, rising from 
her harp with a gracious smile: and then, having closed her music 
book with a deep sigh, as if regretting the necessity which called her 
away, she caine forward and offered her aunt a chair. “ But perhaps 

ou would prefer the sofa,” she exclaimed tenderly and ‘as the old 
lady was about to seat herself, she dragged ler off to a long low sofa, 
and there sat down beside her. 

«« If [sit here, child,’ said her aunt, * 1 must trouble you to 
shut down that window, for 1 can’t bear a draught; and do pray take 
away that bough-pot from under my nose, or those sickly flowers will 
make me feel quite faintish.” 

‘ Maria closed the window, and removed the flowers immediately, 
with the air ofa martyr, and-sitting down again, took her aunt's hand 
within her own, and looked up silently into her face. 

«« You know, Maria,” the old woman began, “ or if you don’t, I 
do, that you are my godchild; and I think it my duty to ask of 
you what you know of your Bible? if you have sought salvation 
through Christ, and the grace of God’s Spirit? For, as our catechism 
has it, ‘ thou art not able to walk in the commandments of God, and 
to serve him, without his special grace, which thou must learn at all 
times to call for by diligent prayer.’’ ” 

‘ Before Mrs. Allan could finish what she had to say, the impatient 
girl had sprung up, her countenance brightening with significant 
smiles. ‘* Wait, wait a moment—don’t say a word till 1 come to you, 
my dearest aunt .”? and while speaking, she drew open a deep drawer 
ina cabinet of polished satin-wood : “ Here !”’ she cried, flinging down 
a set of thick volumes, bound in purple morocco, upon the table. She 
opened one of them, shewing pages closely written from top te bottom: 
“ Here, judge for yourself! hen are my religious exercises, my Sun- 
day themes! Dear Miss Honeywood has added a few remarks to 
each volume! Religion was not neglected at Hanbury-house. We 
made notes in church on the sermon—here are some of mine.”’—And 
she slowly turned over a few pages, reading all the while audibly to 
herself. «“ Oh! but let me see; you'l! wish to look into this volume— 
the third: no, the fourth—on confirmation! Here it begins, ‘ Theme 
the first.’ » Then, again, she suddenly interrupted herself. “ Ido 
not know if { ever told you that 1 was confirmed last half’ We all 
went (we elder ones, I mean) to church, dressed in pure spotless 
white—so elegant ! white pelisses, and long white veils! Miss Honey- 
wood lent me her best veil, which came to my knees—I was always 

favourite !” é 

Vor. XXV. N.S. 2 P 
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‘* Poor Mrs, Allan was quite confounded, She had half expected 
haughtiness, contempt, carelessness in the answers of her niece to her 
questions; but this cager readiness, this joylul anxiety to shew forth 
all her religious acquirements, overwhelme dher. To every thing she 

said, her niece bowed assent, and then turned to some part o of 
moroceo volumes, and re sad aloud, ina theatrical manner, the fine 
flimsy sentences , full of sounding words, under which the sense was 

so smothered, that the old lady gave up the search for sense as h 
less ; and shaking her head, rose up from the sofa, and abruptly quit- 
ted the apartment.’ 

Soon after this, Maria loses both her parents. On his death- 
bed, Mr. Graham ts visited by the curate, a Mr Te mple ; but 
the interview Appe ims to have sO UF pre SSHY AN € fect ' pon his 
splits, that Mara dete rines clandestine ly to prevent his seeing 
her father agai. she to fat; lly succeed): 


‘ He looked in his daughter’s face, sorrowlully, and yet sternly; 
and said, ‘* Maria, why have you done this >” 

«© Done what?” she exclaimed, astonished. 

*« Don’t interrupt me, child,” he said: “ you know what you 
have done. | suspected something of the sort, and T am now cop 
vinced by the contusion, and (I am sorry to say it) the lies of tha 
girl, she has been told to ke eel ack the truth: and by whom, Maria? 
You can answer that—you saw me wretched—you knew that I ear- 
nestly desired to see him, and you have kept back Mr. Temple. You 
have sent him away—you have been helping to ruin your father’s 
eoul. When the doctor came to attend to my body’s health, you 
could let him come up; but you care not to let my soul perish. Is it 
notso? Do you expect that I shall ever leave this bed again till they 
carry out my body to bury it? Can you tell me where to find com- 
fort? Ite i] you plai inly, that I find no comfort even in you, My pont 
child, dearly as Ll love you; and certainly not in my money : No, not 
in any thing Bugg the face of the earth. TI have been looking higher 
lately ; groping, | should say, for I’m almost in the dark. I wish 
some one to come and tell me the plain truth, as it is in God’s Bible, 
for I’m but a poor Bible scholar.” 

‘ Maria did not answer a word, but she covered her face with her 
hands, and trembled from head to foot. 

«« Tell me, Maria,” he continued, after a short pause: “ come 
nearer to me, child, and tell me what reason you had for sending Mr. 
Tewple away.’ 

* Maria scarcely knew what to say, for she was apt, as many of w 
are, to act without thought. She murmured something about her 
father’s spirits, and her fears that Mr. Temple had been alarming 
him as to the state of his soul. She knew that he had spoken me 
very strange manner to other persons (she said “ persons, ee | 
Mrs. Andrews was the only person she could have mentioned) 
was certainly very mild, in his usual manner, but— 

*«« You have said enough, Maria!” exclaimed her father. “see 
that the best excuse which I can make for you is, that you have beer 
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ervelly th: vughtless. How unjust ignorance and prejudice can make 
us! But allow me to remind you, that J am the best judge on this 
subiect. I am in low spirits. 1 have many fears about my salvation, 
and these fears have worn a more distinct reality since I have con- 
versed with Mr. ‘Temple. He told me much to alarm me; but he 
told me what I felt to be the plain truth; and he told me in the 
kindest manner, speaking as a person subject to the same fears. Nor 
did he speak to me alone: of the justice of the God whom I had 
offended. He told me of the mercies of the Saviour who had died 
forme. fe only shewed me my lost state, that he might teach me 
to prize that peace which the world cannot give, and to seek it in 
the right way 

«« But, my dear father,” replied Maria, “ surely he could not say 
you were in a lost state? I really cannot imagine what sins he could 
lind in you. You have lived a long life, and you have been univer- 
sally respected. You have been a good husband—the kindest ef fa- 
thers—an excellent master—a friendly neighbour—a loyal subject : 
you have been a regular attendant at church—you have been very 
kind to the poor—you are no drunkard . 

‘“ Stop!’ cried her father, who had several times been about to 
interrupt her. ‘* Let me hear no more of this, Maria, unless you 
would be cruel enough to put the words of the impious Pharisee intu 
my mouth, and say for me, * | thank God | am not as other men are: 
| fast twice in the week, 1 give alms of all that I possess.’—-A death- 
bed is not quite the place upon which a man should make out the list 
of his poor virtues among his fellows. You had better ask me how 
long they shall make my coffin—yYou had better fall down on your 
knees and pray for my soul with me. No, no, my poor child! I do 
not mean to be harsh with you; but tell me, if you can, whether this 
character among men will save me in heaven ?” * 

* % 4 * * 





‘Some characters would have been cut to the heart, not only at 
hearing such solemn reproaches from the lips of a dying father, but 
by the consciousness that those reproaches were deserved ; and fora 
short time Maria was overwhelmed with shame and contrition, and 
determined to confess her meanness to Mr. Temple, and implore his 
forgiveness and advice: but when she ieft her father’s chamber, the 
serious impressions she had received were soon effaced from her 
heart; and she began to feel that it would be very unpleasant to 
expose herself by such ‘ a needless confession.” She wrote, however, 
avery polite note to Mr. Temple, and requested him to continue his 
kind attentions to her father; and she dwelt in very flattering lan- 
guage on the satisfaction, the comfort which her father had experi- 
enced from his instructions, and subscribed herself, ‘ his most grate- 
ful and respectful servant.’ 

‘* And now,’’ she thought within herself, «1 might as well just 
caution my father against saying that I have in any way prevented 
his seeing so much ws he wished of Mr. Temple.” She stole up 
ightly to her father’s chamber, and, drawing aside the closed cur- 


lains, was beginning to speak, wben suddenly her soft and guarded 
2P2 
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words were turned to shricks.—Her father was dead. The exertign 
and agitation of his late interview with Maria had proved too mugh 
for hus sinking strength; and Jeony (whom his daughter had sum- 
moned to supply her place during her short absence) having, as she 
afterwards expressed herself, just stepped out before Maria entered, 
he had expired alone and unsupported’ pp. 830—9. 


Miss Graham, the wealthy heiress, after a serous illn 
retires to Sidmouth for the benefit of her health, and becomes 
a regular attendant on an evangelical ministry. The preaching 
of Mr. Godtrey at length is discovered to be ‘ too cold, too 
‘tame, not spiritual enough ;’ but she is much taken with the 
oratory of a Mr, Cramp, and becomes the purchaser of an 
estate in the parish in which he preaches. Here she forms an 
acquaintance with a Lady Elizabeth Montagu, which leads to 
an introduction to her son, and the neh grocer’s heiress be- 
comes the lady of the young baronet. Their son, Augustine, 
is the hero of the tale. Mr. Cramp is of course his domestic 
tutor, towards whom the poor youth’s feelings are described ag 
strangely compounded of dishke and reverence. At the age 
of nineteen, he is sent to Trinity College, Cambridge. i mper- 
ceptibly, in spite of all the precepts of his mother and Mr, 
Cramp and his own good resolutions, the young freshman ts 
initiated into habits ot dissipation, 


‘When Augustine entered his own room, he threw himself down on 
the sofa, heartily vexed with himself. He felt as if he had been 
committing a heinous crime; but he could not tdink—his ideas were 
all confused. It was his custom. to read a chapter in his Greek 
testament every night before he went to bed, and he took up the 
book as usual, but the letters swam before his eyes, and he dropped 
asleep before he had read a verse. The loud chimes of St. Mary’s 
clock, striking three, aroused him. He gave up all thought af 
reading, and kneeled down to pray; but again found himself talling 
asleep. He rose up, made an effort to put out his candle safely, and 
In a ltew minutes was in bed, dreaming that he saw his mother and 

iting at a card-table, with a bowl of bishop betore 
them; the former shuffling the cards, while his tuter filled two large 
tumblers with the steaming wine His father was sitting with 8 
guitar in his hand, singing very affectedly. Suddenly they al! turned 
to him with frowning faces; and his mother and tutor began to Up 
braid hum loudly with some ternmble sin. He asked in vain for an 
explanation, till Mr. Cramp at last fished un his hymn-book from the 
bottom of the bowl. 

* Augustine lay in a restless state all the mnt, for he had never 
drank so much wine in his life before. He woke early, and threw 
open | 


5 . 
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his window to breathe more freely. All the time he was dres- 
sing he felt very wretched, and was not at all satisfied ull he had 
written to refuse breakfasting with Villiers. He then hastened tobe 
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college lectures, and afterwards, having sported his door, sat down 


to read steadily till dinner-time. 

+ After dinner Augustine wrote a long letter to his mother, in 
which, without mentioning the names of his companions, he con. 
fessed, with much deep Trecrimination, the way in which he ‘had 
passed the preceding evening. He did not attempt to excuse him- 
self, or to soften the facts in his description ; indeed: his artless mind 
coloured its first impressions only too strongly. He concluded b 
promising to be more cautious in future ; and said, that for some time 
he should refuse all invitations to parties. 

‘The reply of Lady Montague to her son’s letter was both: illibe- 
ral and injudicious. Augustine read it with hopeless and heavy sighs, 
for it made him tremble to think how next to impossible it would be 
for him to pass through the perils of a college life, without becomin 
what Lady Montague called a cast-away! His mother had notadded 
a word of encouragement or approbation on his determination ‘not 
to enter again into such dissipated company. She wrote as if the 
mere idea of his doing so were out of the question. Mr. Cramp had 
added a short, but severe postcript; anc poor Augustine marvelled, 
as he thought over the whole letter, what could have induced his 
parents, as it was not their intention that he should take holy orders, 
to send him up toa place of such inevitable danger. He bowed, 
however, in habitual acquiescence to what he considered his duty.’ 


pp. 73—76. 


The steps by which Augustine is led first into deeper folly, 
and at length into irreligion and crime, are very naturally de- 
veloped. The detected villany of one of bis college frends 
who has assumed the mask of religion, is the occasion of his 
besinnine to associate in his mind religion and hypocrisy ; and 
‘while he determined to. shew that he was not a religious hypo- 
crite, he saw no other way of doing so, than by adopting 
‘another and much commoner sort of hypocrisy, that of pre- 
‘tendiug to be more profligate than he really was.’ 


ate 


It was a dull, raw morning in January thata young and hard- 
reading student, who had remained in college during the Christmas 
vacation, was returning from his early morning walk along the Hun- 
tingdon Road He was accustomed to force himself to walk at that 
hour for exercise, though he was in a very delicate state of health. 
A heavy rain began to fall, and drove him homewards. As he walked 
hastily on, his eye was attracted by something lying under the hedge 
on the opposite side of the road. He crossed over, and beheld a 
human body stretched out, but half hidden among the low bushes. 
The figure was lying with its face towards the earth ; and, for a mo- 
ment, he drew back, for the horrid thought crossed him, that some 
oe had been murdered on the spot. He stooped down, however, 
ana gently raised the body, and soon, to his joy, discovered, that the 
person who jay in his arms, was neither murdered, nor dead. He 
had, ulas ! been only dead drunk, and had luin in’ a heavy sleep for 
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some few hours, after wandering away from a debauch, which had 
not broken up ull long after midnight. The young student brushed 
away the dead leaves, which had tallen thickly over the hair of the 
youth, and as he gazed upon the teatures before him, he had a con 
fused recollection that he had seen them before ; where, he could nut 
at first remember The youth awoke, and, assisted by the kind arm 
of his supporter, rose up. A deep blush spread over bis thin and 
pallid face, as he rephed to the kind and anxious inquiries which 
were addressed to him 

«* Tam very sorry,” he sakl, with a constrained manner, “ that 
you should meet me again as you now meet me.’ 

«« ] beg your pardon,” replied his companion ; “ but 1 cannot 
say that I recollect your name, though I think I have seen you 
before.’’ : 

* Augustine, for it was he, mentioned where they had met, and 
declared who he was. 

** Yes, I pertectly remember now,” replied Temple: * but you 
are sadly alte ved i in w little time-- you have been very ill, I fear, since 
we last met ?’ 

*« No, I have not been @//,"’ said Montague tn a low voice 

‘They walked together towards the backs of the Colleges, and for 
some munules neither of them spoke. Montague was the first to 
break the silence 

*« ] should be sorry to part with you,’” he said, “ without frankly 
confessing that | am Rs. artily ashamed of myself. You have, per- 
haps, saved my life > 1 now feel so cold and ill, that if I had lain 
there much longer, it is not improbable that they might have found 
only a corpse —Good God! from what a dreadful punishment have I 
been saved!’ He broke off suddenly here, and, grasping Temple's 
hand, turned away towards the iron gates of his own college Yet 
ere he turned, | emple remarked to himself, that he had seldom seen 
ap eXpression of such bitter wretchedness on any countenance. He 
stood sull for some moments on the spot where he had parted from 
Montague, and then hastened after him. 

«1 was very thoughtless,” he said, “ not to offer to accompany 
you unwell as you are) to your raoms. ”» 

There was so much real affectionate feeling in the tone with 
whic th Temple pronounced these words, that Montague felt certain a 
friend was speaking. 

*« How kind you are!” he replied, and Temple saw that tears 
were in his eves. 

‘For some days Montague was too unwell to leave his rooms. 
Temple saw by his friend’s manner, that his society was agreeable; 
and he became Montague’s constant visitor. 

«*« Do not go away when others call on me,” said Montague 0 
Temple one morning; * do not go away unless you dislike their 
society but perhaps you do: for their tastes and habits are, 1 sus 
pect, very differen: from your own.’ 

«« T care little whether 1 mect them or not in so casual a way,” 
said Temple. “ My reason for going away is simply because 1 know 
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they are vour friends, and that I fear (now I am so frequently in 
your rooms) lest you should ever feel me in the way.” 

" «* You in the way! My dear, kind Temple, how can vou say so? 
And as for friends, [ used to think them so, till I knew you. You 
have spoilt ine for their friendship. I begin to know what a triend is! 
{wish 1 had known you before, Tempie, for 1 might have been 
saved much misery.”?’ pp. 125—9. 


We sho ll not pursue the narrative, but shall merely intimate 
that it terminates happily, and the moral shall be given in the 
W rite r’s own words. 


‘ In the story you have been reading, | have attempted to shew 
how it is that the children of many persons who are deemed saints, 
turn out sinners. But this is not always the case; for a careless or 
timid spirit in a parent may also prove the ruin of his children. 
There is mony an Eli now, even among the priests of the Lord, who, 
notwithstanding his own personal holiness, will have to answer, for 
his criminal indulgence and forbearance towards his children, to the 
lwing God 

‘] think, however, that some of my readers will be convinced that 
| have not drawn from my own imagination, but from the life. 
There are too many Lady Montagues now living, and too many 
Augustines ! and I shall indeed be rewarded if to any such my ex- 
perience should prove beneficial. I wish to shew, how cruel it is to 
send a young person forth into the world without preparing him for 
its deceits and dangers! how cruel it is not to educate him for his 
pilgrimage through the world! not to warn him, as St. Paul does the 
Corinthians, that he cannot entirely forsake the company of the vain 
and the wicked (for to escape them we must needs go out of the 
worl!)! He should be taught rather to * use the world as not 
abusing it; to regard it as a state of trial and warfare, not as 
a home, which he may love—where he may rest. 

‘* And do I not think an university a very dangerous place ?”’ 
you may now say. Indeed, 1 do not. 1 would send a young man 
thither: ’tis a fine stage for the trial of his principles. They must 
be tried, and they will scarcely fail, if he has been taught to put on 
the whole armour of God, and not merely to talk about it. There is 
an age of innocence and an age of principle. Leta young man be 
told in a plain and serious manner of the temptations which await him 
in the world. Do not leave him to find them for the first time, when 
their very novelty will make them charming. Talk to him on sub- 
jects which you would not even mention, were it not to warn him, 
And never forget to guard him against trusting to his own strength, 
but point out to him that his real strength lies in watchfulness and 
prayer. : 

‘Again, though I mean to say that we are not to make a display 
and a boast of our religion, yet we should always remember, that we 
hold a high profession (we cannot hold a higher) when we call our- 
selves Christians.—It is to be lamented that there are so many false 
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professors among the really pious; but the fact is not less true thay 
natural, that when any religious society is formed—when any work 
of piety is to be performed—we shall always find, not only the beg 
an holiest of our brethren engaged there, but those whose religj 

is all talk and display. That very nature, those very qualities, which 
will be sure to injure the good cause to which they join themselves 
urge them to be first and foremost in it. Do you not know that 
where the corn grows, the tares will be found also?’ pp. 293—5, ” 


— ee, 


Art. IX. Narrative of a Tour through Hawaii or Owhyhee ; with Re- 
marks on the History, Traditions, Manners, Customs, and Lan. 
guage of the Inhabitants of the Sandwich Islands. By William 
Ellis. 8vo. pp. 442. Price 12s. Map and Plates. London. 1896, 


AW Ali—the Owhyhee of Cook and Vancouver—is, both 

in its history and its actual state, one of the most interest- 
ing portions of the known globe. It was here that the 
reat circumnavigator Cook, after having been worship 
by the inhabitants as an avatar of their god Rono, fell under 
the dagger of a native. It was in this island that reigned, 
within our own times, Tamehameha; a ruler whose name 
and character, had his actions been achieved on a larger 
theatre, would have gone down to posterity with the Pepins, 
and Cromwells, and Napoleons of European fame. Here 
were fought the battles which gave him the sovereignty of 
the Sandwich Islands; and here was decided, under the aus- 
vices of his son and successor, that nobler battle which took 
place in 1819, between the partisans of the ancient idolatry, 
and the troops of Rihonho, who had resolved to break upa 
sanguinary and oppressive superstition. Nor are the scenery 
and natural phenomena of the place less extraordinary than 
the events which have given so rich and romantic a cast to its 
annals. The whole island is volcanic,—the flaming spiracle 
of some restless reservoir of fire and molten minerals, whose 
base is covered by the ocean depths. We could almost fancy, 
from a glance at the map, that the great central valley of t 
interior must have been, at one time, the mighty crater of 
—we were about to say, this Etna of the Pacific, but that it 
seems to be at once more extensive in its range, and more 
active in its operations. Of all these matters, Mr. Ellis has 
given us a plain, intelligent, and uncommonly interesting de- 
tail. He describes well, because distinctly and unaflectedly; 
and, although we could have wished for more extended illu 
tration of particular points, we cannot recollect that we bat 
been more entirely rivetted by the perusal of a book i 


travels since we read Dr. Henderson’s Iceland. We. cou 
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have wished for some intimations concerning the interior of 
ihe isle. Is it a waste Alpine tract, rugged with lava, and 
pristling with forests of sandal and ohia, or is it partially 
inhabited ? We should infer from circumstances, that it is 
completely desert, and that it is not even intersected by a 
road from one side of the island to the opposite coast. 

In the view which we are about to take of the contents of 
this volume, we shall feel it inexpedient to notice the details 
which more immediately relate to the missionary labours of 
Mr. Ellis and his companions. They will, indeed, be found 
the most valuable and not the least attractive portions of the 
narrative ; but they either have been already, or will be here- 
after, made so generally known through the usual channels of 
information, that we should, by adverting to them in any other 
than this general way, be only giving, in an abridged and less 
satisfactory form, that which the majority of our readers will 
have had the opportunity of acquiring in all its gratifying par- 
ticulars. The work before us takes the shape of an enlarged 
journal of a tour round the island, divided into chapters, and 
connecting with the occurrences and localities of the route, all 
the various illustrative circumstances that the Writer could 
obtain from previous knowledge or from information supplied 
on the spot. 

Hawaii appears, so far at least as we may judge from an ob- 
viously imperfect map, to consist, in its interior, of an irregular 
valley, surrounded with mountains of unequal elevation; and 
these again are separated from the sea, by a cultivated level, 
varying in width and fertility. Four summits of commanding 
height overtower the remainder, and these are all clearly 
volcanic. Mouna Roa is the loftiest, rising about 16,000 feet 
above the sea, but Kirauea is the most interesting, inasmuch 
as itis the only one of these stupendous furnaces that is in 
immediate activity. The determination of the missionaries to 
visit this magnificent scene was strongly opposed by some of 
the natives, on whose minds their ancient superstitions had not 
yet lost their influence. Pele, the awful deity of fire, would 
avenge so audacious an infringement on the precincts of her 
throne. To pluck the ohe/o berries which grow on the volcanic 
soil, to dig up the sulphuric surface, or to throw stones into 
the crater, were insults that could not fail to call down instant 
and inevitable vengeance. All this denunciation, of course, 
met with brief reply. The surface would most assuredly under- 
goa closei nvestigation; the hallowed crater must submit to 
every practicable indignity in the way of examination; and 
the ohelo-lyushes would be very unceremoniously handled b 
their European visitants when in want of refreshment. Sa 
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hardithood alarmed their guide into a refusal to accompany 
them beyond a certain poiut, which was, in his creed, the gl. 
matum of safety, In their way to the mountain, they came 
upon the Campi Phlegrei of Ponahohoa. Here were mani. 
fest signs of recent combustion, in the marks of fire in the 
yet remaining shrubs and trees, as well as in the smoki 
fissures and chasms in the old lava. Subsequent appearances 
make it extremely probable that a ‘ vast subterrancous chap- 
‘ nel’ forms a communication between the crater of the great 
volcano and the shore. In their farther progress, they were 
accompanied by some of the natives, who were much alarmed 
by the proctical disregard with which the missionaries treated 
the privile ges of Pele. 


‘ We travelled on, regretting that the natives should indulge no. 
tions so superstitious, bat clearing every ohelo bush that grew. near 
our path, till about two P M., when the CRATER OF KiRAU<Rea 
suddenly burst upon our view. We expected to have seen @ moun 
tain with a broad base and rough indented sides, composed of loos 
slags or hardened streams of lava, and whose summit would have 
presented a rugged all of scoria, forming the ruin of a mt 
caldron. But, instead of this, we found ourselves on the edge of a 
steep precipice, with a vast plain before us, fifteen or sixteen miles in 
circumference, and sunk from 200 to 400 feet below its original level. 
The sarface of this plain was uneven, and strewed over with huge 
stones and volcanic rocks, and in the centre of it was the great 
crater, at the distance of a mile and a half from the precipice on 
which we were standing, Our guides led us round towards the north 
end of the ridge, in order to find a place by which we might de 
scend to the plain below As we passed along, we observed the 
natives, who had hitherto refused to touch any of the ohelo berries, 
now gather several bunches, and, after offering a part to Pélé, ate 
them very freely. They did not use much ceremony in their a 
knowledgement ; but, when they had plucked a branch, containing 
several clusters of berries, they turned their faces towards the place 
whence the greatest quantity of smoke and vapour issued, and, break- 
ing the branch they held in their hand in two, they threw one 
down the precipice, saying at the same time, “ E Pélé, eia ka 
‘au ; ¢ taumaha aku wau ia oe, ¢ ai hoi au tetahi.” “ Pélé, herewe 
your ohelos : I offer some to you, some I also eat.” Several of them 
told us, as they turned round from the crater, that, after such #0 
knowledgements, they might eat the fruit with security. We answer 
ed, we were sorry to see them offering to an imaginary deity, the 
gifts of the true God; but hoped they would soon know better, anc 
acknowledge Jehovah alone in all the benefits they received.” 


pp. 205—". 


Cautiously and with difficulty, the party effected their de- 
scent, and reached the sunken plain, which in several 
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sounded hollow beneath their tread. At length they reached 
the verge of the great crater, where, says Mr. Ellis, 


«a spectacle, sublime and even appalling, presented itself before us— 
“ We stopped, and trembled.” 


Astonishment and awe for some moments rendered us mute, and, like 
statues, we stood fixed to the spot, with our eyes riveted on the abyss 
below. Immediately before us yawned an immense gulf, in the form 
of a crescent, about two miles in length, from north-east to south- 
west, nearly a mile in width, and apparently 800 feet deep. The bottom 
was covered with lava, and the south-west and northern parts of it 
were one vast flood of burning matter, in a state of terrific ebullition, 
rolling to and fro its “ fiery surge” and flaming billows. Fifty-one 
conical islands, of varied form and size, containing so many craters, 
rose either round the edge or from the surface of the burning lake. 
Twenty-two constantly emitted columns of grey smoke, or pyramids 
of brilliant flame: and several of these at the same time vomited 
from their ignited mouths streams of lava, which rolled in blazing 
torrents down their black indented sides into the boiling mass below. 

‘ The existence of these conical craters led us to conclude, that 
the boiling caldron of lava before us did not form the focus of the 
volcano ; that this mass of melted lava was comparatively shallow ; 
and that the basin in which it was contained was separated, by a stra- 
tum of solid matter, from the great volcanic abyss, which constantly 
poured out its melted contents through these numerous craters into 
this upper reservoir. We were further inclined to this opinion,from 
the vast columns of vapour continually ascending from the chasms in 
the vicinity of the sulphur banks and pools of water, for they must 
have been produced by other fire than that which caused the ebullition 
in the lava at the bottom of the great crater; and also by noticing a 
number of small craters, in vigorous action, situated high up the sides 
of the great gulf, and apparently quite detached trom it. The 
streams of lava which they emitted, rolled down into the lake, and 
mingled with the melted mass there, which, though thrown up by 
different apertures, had perhaps been originally fused in one vast 
furnace. 

‘The sides of the gulf before us, although composed of different 
strata of ancient lava, were perpendicular for about 400 feet, and 
rose from a wide horizontal ledge of solid black lava of irregular 
breadth, but extending completely round. Beneath this ledge the 
sides sloped gradually towards the burning lake, which was, as nearly 
aswe could judge, 300 or 400 feet lower. It was evident, that the 
large crater had been recently filled with liquid lava up to this black 
ledge, and had, by some subterranean canal, emptied itself into the 
sea, or upon the low land on the shore. ‘The grey, and in some 
places apparently calcined, sides of the great crater before us; the 
fissures which intersected the surface of the plain on which we were 
standing ; the long banks of sulphur om the opposite side of the 
abyss ; the vigorous action of the numerous small craters on its bor- 
ders ; the dense columns of vapour and smoke, that rose at the north 
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and south end of the plain ; together with the ridge f steep rocky 
by which it was surrounded, rising probably in some places $00 or 
400 feet in perpendicular height, presented an immense voleapic 
panorama, the effect of which was greatly augmented by the constane 
roaring of the vast furnaces below.’ pp. 207, 208. 


Of this terrific chasm, it was supposed, on a rough caleulg- 
tion, that the circumference was about five. miles and a half, 
and the depth 700 or 800 feet; but a subsequent and more 
careful examination enabled two of the American missionaries 
to ascertain, by actual measurement, that the first exceeded 
seven miles at the upper edge; the depth, they estimated at 
‘not less than one thousand feet.’ For the purpose of mote 
accurate observation, they had descended as low as was con- 
sistent with safety. In the immediate vicinity of several dee 
and irregular chasms which sent up columns of vapour, the 
found two or three small pools of water, clear, sweet, and ja 
formed by the condensation of the steam, and surrounded with 
flags, rushes, and long grass, which grew luxuriantly, and pre- 
served the little lakelets that nourished them from evaporation, 
The movements of the party were not altogether unattended 
with danger, for, in two instances, the crust of lava gave wa 
under their feet, over orifices of uncertain depth, though, hap- 

ily, of small extent. Night came on, and one of their num- 
tog Mr. Thurston, was missing. ‘The wind rose, the clouds 
hung over the whole region, lurid and heavy, while a dense 
mist enveloped every object, and dimmed even the fiery su 
that heaved below them. At length he appeared, and relieved 
an anxiety which had become exceedingly painful. The scene 
of terrible magnificence which now presented itself, is excel- 
Jently described by Mr. Ellis. 


* We now partook with cheerfulness of our evening repast, avd 
afterwards, amidst the whistling of the winds around, and the roarin 
of the furnace beneath, rendered our evening sacrifice of praise, an 
committed ourselves to the secure protection of our God. We then 
spread our mats on the ground, but as we were all wet through with 
the rain, against which our hut was but an indifferent shelter, we 
preferred to sit or stand round the fire, rather than lie down on the 
ground. Between nine and ten, the dark clouds and heavy fog, that 
since the setting of the sun had hung over the volcano, gradually 
cleared away, and the fires of Kirauea, darting their fierce light 
athwart the midnight gloom, unfolded a sight terrible and sublime 
beyond all we had yet seen. 

« The agitated mass of liquid lava, like a flood of melted metal, 
raged with tumultuous whirl. The lively flame that danced overits 
undulating surface, tinged with sulphureous blue, or glowing with 
mineral red, cast a broad glare of dazzling light on the indented sides 
of the insulated craters, whose roaring mouths, amidst rising flames 
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and eddying streams of fire, shot up, at frequent intervals, with 
loudest detonations, spherical masses of fusing lava, or bright ignited 
stones. 

‘The dark bold outline of the perpendicular and jutting rocks 
around, formed a striking contrast with the luminous lake below, 
whose vivid rays, thrown on the oh promontories, and reflected 
by the overhanging clouds, combined to complete the awful grandeur 
of the imposing scene. We sat gazing at the magnificent phenomena 
for several hours, when we laid ourselves down on our mats, in order 
to observe more leisurely their varying aspect; for, although we had 
travelled upwards of twenty miles since the morning, and were both 
weary and cold, we felt but little disposition to sleep. This disincli- 
nation was probably increased by our proximity to the yawning gulf, 
and our conviction, that the detachment of a fragment from be- 
neath the overhanging pile on which we were reclining, or the 
slightest concussion of the earth, which every thing around indicated 
to be no unfrequent occurrence, would perhaps precipitate us, amidst 
the horrid crash of-falling rocks, into the burning lake immediately 
before us.’ pp. 214—216. 


Some of the natives who had ventured to accompany the 
missionaries, though they had little taste for the sublime, sup- 
plied the deficiency by a redundant relish for the superstitious, 
and managed to get up, for the occasion, an edition of very su- 
perb lecends, illustrated by frequent references to the actual 
appearance of the volcanic deities amid the many-coloured 
flames of the burning lake. The insulated cones which threw 
up their jets of fire, were the detached dwellings of these divine 
salamanders ; the rushing sound of the fountains of flame, was 
their music ; and the red billows were the surf on which, like 
the natives on the breakers of their own coast, they rode in 
pastime. In answer to more sober inquiries respecting the his- 
tory of the volcano, it was stated, that it had been burning mai 
ka po mai—* from chaos till now;’ that in earlier periods it 
would boil over the deep precipices which girt it round ; but 
that for a long time past it had ceased to reach their level; it was 
continually * extending its surface and increasing its depth, and 
‘ occasionally throwing up, with violent explosion, huge rocks 
‘orred-hot stones.’ The last ejection of these tremendous mis- 
siles was fatal to aconsiderable number of warriors, who were in 
insurrection against the authority of Tamehameha, and whose 
march led them across the volcanic region. The lava, since it had 
ceased to pour its flaming cataracts from the summit of the 
mountain, was visible ees its encroachments on the sea; and 
this circumstance was accounted for by the ingenious supposi- 
sition that, Pélé preferred an under-ground journey from her pa- 
lace to the shore. These red-hot divinities are of both sexes, and 
have very appropriate and unpronounceable names :—‘ husband 
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‘ of thunder’—‘ fire-thrusting child of war’—‘fiery-eyed canoe. 
* breaker,’ are sufficient samples of their import. In the time of 
idolatry, the whole island was tributary to them, and they were 
supposed to resent insult or neglgence by instant visitation, 
One of the native legends connected with this superstition js 
narrated with so much spirit, that we shall give it entire, The 
Horua is a game on the principle of the Montagnes Russes, and 
is performed by giving a strong down.hill im * to a kind of 
narrow sledge, called a papa, on which the slider throws him- 
self prone at the moment of setting off. A chief, Kahavari by 
name, was one day engaged in this sport, in rivalry with one of 
his favourites, 


‘ Vast numbers of the people collected at the bottom of the hill, to 
witness the game ; and a company of musicians and dancers repaired 
to the spot, to add to the amusement of the spectators. The buskined 
youths had begun their dance, and, amidst the sound of the drams 
and the songs of the musicians, the horua commenced between Kaha 
vari and his favourite. Pélé, the goddess of the volcano, came down 
from Kirauea to witness the sport. She stood on the top of the bill, 
in the form of a woman, and challenged Kahavari to slide with her, 
He accepted the offer, and they set off together down the hill. Pélé, 
less acquainted with the art of Lidnacing herself on the narrow sledge 
than her rival, was beaten, and Kahavari was applauded by the speo- 
tators as he returned up the side of the hill. 

‘ Before they started again, Pélé asked him to give her his 
He, supposing from her appearance that she was no more than a 
common woman, said, Aore, no! “ Are you my wife, that you should 
obtain my sledge ?”’ and, as if impatient at being delayed, adjusted his 

, ran a few yards to take a spring, and then, with all his strength, 
threw himself upon it, and shot down the hill. Pelé, incensed at his 
answer, stamped on the ground, and an earthquake followed, which 
rent the hill in sunder. She called, and fire and liquid lava arose, 
and, assuming her supernatural form, with these irresistible ministers 
of vengeance, she followed down the hill. When Kahavari reached 
the bottom of the hill, he arose, and on looking behind, saw Pélé, 
accompanied by thunder and lightning, earthquake, and streams of 
burning lava, closely pursuing him. He took up his broad spear, 
which he had stuck in the ground at the beginning of the game, and, 
accompanied by his friend, fled for his life. The musicians, 
and crowds of spectators, were instantly buried beneath the fiery 
torrent, which bearing on its foremost wave the enraged goddess, con- 
tinued to pursue Kahavari and his friend. They ran till they came to 
an eminence, called Buukea. Here Kahavari threw off his tuirai, 
cloak of netted ‘i leaves, and proceeded towards his house, which 
stood nearthe shore. He met his favourite hog Ardipuaa, salu 
him by touching noses, and ran to the house of his mother, who lived 
at Kukii, saluted her by touching noses, and said, Aroha ino oe, @@ 
shonei oe e make at, ke ai maine: Pél2 : Conpenten cnet a 
close here perhaps is your death: Pélé comes devouring. Leaving 
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her, he met his wife, Kanakawahine. He saluted her. The burning 
torrent approached, and she said, “ Stay with me here, and let us di 
together.”’ He said, “ No; I go, I go.” He then saluted his two 
children Paupouru and Kaohe, and said, Xe ue nei au ia orua, 
grieve for you two.) The lava rolled near, and he ran till a 
chasm arrested his progress. He laid down his spear, and on it . 
ed sefely over. His friend called out for his help ; he held out his 
spear over the chasm ; his companion took hold of it, and he drew 
him securely over. By this time, Pélé was coming down the chasm 
with accelerated motion. He ran till he reached the place where we 
were sitting. 

‘Here he met his sister Koae, but had only time to say, Arohace! 
« Alas for you!” and then ran on to the sea-shore. His 
brother had just landed from his fishing canoe, and had run up to 
house to provide for the safety of his family, when Kahavari arrived ; 
he and his friend leapt into the canoe, and with his broad wile 
died out to sea. Pél., perceiving his escape, ran to the » and 
hurled after him, with prodigious force, huge stones and fragments of 
rock, which fell thickly around, but did not strike his canoe. When 
they had paddled a short distance trom the shore, the Kumukahi (east 
wind) sprung up. He fixed his broad spear upright in the canoe, 


which answering the double purpose of mast and sail, he soon reached 
the island of Maui.’ 


$3 


This is clearly the fabulous clothing of a real event ; aad 
though it may not have been quite such a hard-run‘race be- 
tween Kahavari and Pélé, it shews at least the tremendous ra- 
pidity with which the torrents of lava make their way to the 
ower ground. 

In a subsequent part of the journey, Mr. Ellis had himself 
the honour of an interview with this irritable and dangerous 
goddess in the shape of an old woman. ‘ I am Péle,’ said the 
dame, ‘ | shall never die; and those who follow me, when the 
‘die, if part of their bones be taken to Kirauea, will live wi 
‘me in the bright fires there.’ Makoa, the native guide, placed 
the old lady in an awkward situation by suggesting, that, as she 
was a mischievous sort of personage, it might be expedient to 
try the effect of throwing her into the sea. Pélé, instead of 
starting up ina pyramid of flame, began to make an indirect 
apology for her former conduct, and rather dexterously shifted 
the charge upon the Europeans, by affirming that their rum 
and their diseases had been more destructive than her volea- 
hoes. 

Notwithstanding the prevalence of these and similar super- 
stitions, the inhabitants of Hawaii seem to be in general aware 
of their benighted condition, and, on the whole, in astate.of 
Preparation for the reception of the Gospel. They listened 
generally with attention, in some instances with eagerness, to 
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the insttactions of the missionanes. They were, they aaid, 
‘ dark-hearted.’ * Our forefathers,’ was the comment of other, 
‘“from time immemorial, and we, ever since we can remember 
‘any thing, have been seeking the Ora roa (enduring life,) bat 
* we have never found it yet ; perhaps this is it, of which 

‘ aretelling us.’ In another place, the people described the 
ora.roa ia Jesu (endless life by Jesus) as ‘ breaking upon them 
‘like light in the morning.” Well might they speak thus, for 
amore heartless, dreary, and ferocious system of idolatry 
than that under which their best feelings and hopes were 
crushed, has seldom been detected even among the dark in- 
ventions of paganism. The Jadu had Sie the females of 
the Sandwich Felantis to a state of miserable depression. Tha 
priests held a dangerous control over the fears of the people; 
the expenses attendant on the worship of the gods were a 
dead weight on the national resources ; while the industry of 
the people was checked, and their comforts abridged by the 
frequent occurrence of the Jadu. Human sacrifices were 
offered in all cases of emergency. 

* The number offered at a time varied according to circumstances: 
two, four, or seven, or ten, or even twenty, we have been informed, 
have been offered at once. When carried into the temple, every 
article of clothing they might have on, was taken off, and they were 
laid in a row with their faces downwards, on the altar immediately 
before the idol. The priest, then, in a kind of prayer, offered them 
to the gods; and if any offerings of hogs were presented at the same 
time, they were afterwards piled upon them, lying at right angles 
across the human bodies, where the whole were left to rot or putrify 
together.’ p. 120. 


Their wars were sanguinary, and their effect, together with the 
ravages of contagious disease, and the horrible practice of in- 
fanticide, has been to make dreadful inroads upon the popula- 
tion. It is remarkable, that amid the strongest indications of 
national ferocity, there was one institution of an opposite 
very extraordinary character. The Puhonua was the counter 
part of the Hebrew City of Refuge. It afforded secure shelter, 
within‘its large enclosure and ever open gates, to the criminal, 
the refugee, as well as to the helpless and defeated when the 
Wattle raged. The victorious chief was arrested by the sacred 

ecinct, and a violation of its right of sanctuary would have 
en followed by the whole weight of sacerdotal vengeance. 
There are only two structures of this kind in the island : that 
of Honaunau is said to have been built 250 years. This dit 
trict was formerly the residence of the kings of Hawaii, 
besides the Puhonua, it contains another interesting relic ob 
antiquity, the descnption of which 1s worth inserting. ‘0 
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‘ The principal object that attracted our attention, was the Hare. 
» Keave (the house of Keave), a sacred itory of the bones, of 
departed kings and princes, probably erected for the reception of the 
bones of the king whose name it bears, and who reigned in Hawaii 
about eight generations back. It is a compact building, twenty-four feet 
sixteen, constructed with the most durable timber, thatched 
with ti leaves, standing on a bed of lava that runs out a considerable 
distance into the sea. It is surrounded with a strong fence or paling, 
leaving an area in the front, and at each end about twenty-four feet 
wide. The pavement is of smooth fragments of lava, laid down with 
considerable skill, Several rudely carved male and female images of 
wood were placed on the outside of the enclosure; some on low 
estals pistes the shade of an adjacent tree, others on high posts 
on the jutting rocks that hung over the edge of the water. A nume 
ber stood on the fence at unequal distances all around; but the 
principal assemblage of these frightful representatives of their former 
deities was at the south-east end of the enclosed space, where, form- 
ing a semicircle, twelve of them stood in grim array, as if perpetual 
guardians of ‘* the mighty dead” reposing in the house adjoining, 
A pile of stones was neatly laid up in the form of a crescent, about 
three feet wide, and two feet higher than the pavement, and in this 
pile the images were fixed. They stood on smail pedestals, three or 
four feet high, though some were placed on pillars, eight or ten feet 
in height, and curiously carved. The principal idol stood in the 
centre, the others on either hand, the most powerful being placed 
nearest to him: he was not so large as some of the others, but was 
distinguished by the variety and superior carvings of his body, and 
especially of his head. Once they had evidently been clothed, but 
now they appeared in the most indigent nakedness. A few tattered 
shreds round the neck of one that stood on the left hand side of the 
door, rotted by the rain, and bleached by the sun, were all that ree 
mained of numerous and gaudy garments, with which their votaries 
had formerly arrayed them. A large pile of broken calabashes and 
cocoa nut shells lay in the centre, and a considerable heap of dried 
and partly rotten wreaths of flowers, branches of shrubs'and bushes, 
and fragments of Tapa, (the accumulated offerings of former days,) 
formed an unsightly mound immediately before each of the images. 
The horrid stare of these idols, the tuttered garments upon some of 
them, and the heaps of rotting offerings before them, seemed to us 
no improper emblems of the system they were designed to support, 
—<istinguished alike by its cruelty, folly, and edness, 

* We endeavoured to gain admission to the inside of the house, 
but were told it was tabu roa (strictly prohibited), and that nothing 
but a direct order from the king, or Karaimoku, could open the 
door, However, by pushing one of the boards across the door-way 
alittle on one side, we looked in, and saw many large images, some 
of wood very much carved, others of red feathers, with wide dis« 
tended mouths, large rows of shark’s teeth, and glaring pearl-shell 
eyes: We also saw several bundles, apparently of human bones, 
cleaned, carefally tied-up with cinet made of cocoa-nut fibres, and 
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piroed in different parts of the house, together with some rich shaw 
and other valuable articles, probably worn by those to whom the 


bortes belonged, as the wearing apparel and other personal property 
of the chiefs is generally buried with them.’ 


The Heiaus, or temples of the gods, were nearly every where 
in a state of ruin and dilapidation, and all present appearances 
give evidence that idolatry has received its death-blow. Some 
interesting details occur of the great battle which preceded 
its abolition. Tamehameha, when making the final a 
ments for the future government of the islands, left the epi 
find military sovereignty in the hands of his son Rihorthe, 
while he bequeathed to his nephew Kekuaokalani the more 
éspecial guardianship of the national worship. The letter 
seems ob Rave thought that the apostacy of his cousin gaye 
him a fair opportuntty to stake for empire, and he collected a 
large force of malcontents for that purpose. Rihormho, how. 
ever, though he had acted deeidedly, had done nothing rashly, 
His conduct had been sanctioned by the high priest of his 
father’s war-god. and he had taken every step in concurrence 
with Karaimoku and other principal chiefs. The conflict that 
ensued, is thus described by Mr, Ellis, 


« After travelling about two miles over this barren waste, we reached 
the place where, in the autumn of 1819, the decisive batue was fought 
between the forces of Auhortho, the present king, and his cousin, 
Kekuackalant, in which the latter was slain, his followers co 
overthrown, and the crue/ system of idolatry, which he took up arms 
to support, effectually destroyed. The natives pointed out to us the 
place where the king’s troops, led on by Karaimoku, were first at- 
tacked by the idolatrous party. We saw several small heaps of 
stones, which our gui’e intormed us were the graves of those wha, 
during the contiict had fallen there. We were then shewn the spat 
on which the king’s troops formed a line from the sea-shore towards 
the mountains, and drove the opposing party before them to a Tising 
ground, where a stone fence, about breast-high, enabled the enemy 
to detend themselves for some time, but from which they were @ 
length driven by a party of Karaimoku’s warriors. The sawall tamil 
increased in number as we passed along, until we came to a plate 
called Twamoo. Here Kekuaokalani made his last stand, rallied tis 
flying forces, and seemed, for a moment, to turn the scale of victory: 
but being weak with the loss of blood, from a wound he had recewed 
in the early part of the engegement, he fainted and fell. Howevt, 
he soon revived, and though unable to stand, sat on a fragmenta! 
Java, and twice loaded and fired his musket on the advancing party 
He now received a ball in his left breast, and immediately covermg 
his face with his feather cloak, expired in the midst of his friends. 
His wife Manona duiing the whole of the day fought by his side, with 
steady and daunticss courage. A few moments alter ber 
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death, perceiving Karaimoku and his sister advancing, she called 
out for quarter; but the words had hardly — from her lips, 
when she received a ball in her left temple, fell upon the lifeless 
body of her husband, and instantly expired. The idolaters having 
jost their chief, made but feeble resistance afterwards; yet the 
combat, which commenced in the forenoon, continued till near sun- 
set, when the king’s troops, finding their enemies bad all either fled 
or surrendered, returned to Kairua. 

‘ Karaimoku grieved much at the death of Kekuaokalani, who was 
his own sister’s son. He delayed the eugagement as long as possible; 
and, the same morning that the battle took place, sent u messenger, 
addressing the young chiet as his son, and requesting him to retrain 
from hostilities till they could have an interview, and, if possible, 
effect an accommodation. But the message was rejected, and the 
messenger obliged to jump into the sea, and swim to save his life. 
In the moment of victory, also, he acted with humanity ; and, con- 
trary to the usual custom, the vanquished were not pursued aad 
murdered in their retreats.’ pp. 92, 3. 


The Sandwich Islands are an important station, both imja 
religious and a commercial pomt of view, and the misstonanes 
appear to have before them a fair field for exertion. The  na- 
tives are, as we have already intimated, inquiring ; and their 
Christian teachers are received with kindness and deference. 
What etlect the death of Rihoriho may have on the mterests 
of the mission, cannot, of course, be ascertamed as yet; but, 
at present, there seems every prospect of ultimate and perma- 
nent success. 

Before we dismiss this article, we have two observations to 
make, one in the way of suggestion, the other m our less.ami- 
able character of critics. We would recommend that 1m the 
event of a second edition, which ought by this time to-bean 
the press, Mr. Ellis give either an introductory ora supple- 
mentary chapter on the other islands of the groupe. A’ few 
pages might comprise a satisfactory view of their aspect, pro- 
duce, population, with such other particulars as might ‘be 
generally illustrative of their condition. There is already 
something of this, but not enough. Our criticism refers to 
the plates. Mr. Elhs is, most assuredly, no draughtaman : 
he describes well, but he sketches badly. The view of the 
tremendous crater of Kirauea resembles a conflagration in a 
frying-pau, or the preparations for a game at snap-dragon. We 
can hardly believe that the six-feet dyke is meant for’ the 
ghastly precipice of a'thousand feet plunging down upon: the 
hery guif. 
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Art. X: A Practical German Grammar: for the Use of Schodly' 
and Private Students. By John Robotham. 12mo. pp. x, $49, 
Price 6s. 6d. London, 1824. 


E hail with great pleasure every appearance of an ig 

creasing attention to the language and literature of Ger. 
many. The affinity of that language to our own, its richness 
and energy, its utility in philological investigations, and the 
immense stores of information in all departments of knowle 
which it contains, are considerations weighty enough to deter- 
mine a sedulous attention to it, and to excite some wonder 
that it is not universally studied by English scholars and men 
of taste. Many of the least valuable, and even pernicious 
roductions of the German press, have been translated into 

ish, and have undoubtedly given a serious disgust t 
many. But an inference to the disadvantage of German lite. 
rature generally, would be unjust. Christian divines should 
make themselves acquainted with the writings of the Ant- 
supernatural school of Germany, and with those of their re. 
spondents and opponents, some of whom are very able. An 
opinion of its being an extremely harsh and difficult language 
has long prevailed among us: but this prejudice could have 
originated only with persons who were totally ignorant of the 
matter. An Englishman who has learned enough of German 
to understand the systematic avolucra, if we may so speak, of 
the language, sees plainly underneath them the primitives of 
his own. If he be acquainted with the provincial dialects and 
the obsolete phrases of his native tongue, especially those still 
subsisting mm our northern counties, be will recognize a striking 
conformity. The difficulty which arises from the collocation 
of the words in sentences, especially the long and concate- 
nated periods in which German prose-writers delight to m- 
dulge, is indeed a serious matter to a mere English student; 
but to a classical scholar, who is accustomed to the very same 
character of construction in Cicero or Plato, it becomes m- 
ther a means of pleasure than of embarrassment. 

Probably one cause of the neglect of the German lang 
has lain in the want of a Grammar completely suited to i 
purpose. That of the late Dr. Nohden is very excellent, and 
well deserving of the pre-eminence which has been gene 

iven toit. But, in some parts, itis needlessly diffuse ; 
in others, where enlargement would be a signal benefit to the 
learner, it is brief even to sullenness. We may particu 
instance, as examples of such deficiency, the parts on the 
impersonal verbs, the adverbs and adverbial phrases, and the 
conformities and differences of idiom in the English and Ger 
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nan languages, which might have been.represented in a tabu. 
iar form. Indeed, it is not probable, nor. scarcely possible, 
that a forever should be so well aware as an RKaglishman 
may be, of the points on which Englsh minds stand in 

need of information, provided that he have a vhilosophient! 
head and the tact of practical application. 

We have perused this Grammar by Mr. Robotham, with 
much satisfaction. It goes upon two excellent Jere to 
express the rules as briefly as is consistent with perspicuity, 
but to have the examp/es numerous and adapted to elucidate a 
large variety of the modifications of thought. Practical les- 
sons to be construed, and exercises to be translated into Ger. 
man, are annexed to the chapters and sections. These aré 
judiciously devised, and they confer a signal advantage, we, 
believe we might say unrivalled, upon this work. We hesitate 
to acquiesce in Mr R.’s distribution of the nouns into ‘five de-" 
clensions. If he saw fit to depart from Dr. Néhden’s plan of 
jour, which we believe is very generally received, we think 
‘that he would have done best by adopting Adelung’s system 
of eight, which has the merit of clearing away nearly all the 
exceptions. The Syntax 1s very clear and satisfactory. We 
have not a doubt buat that the work will be of great benefit to 
learners of any age, as it reflects much honour upon the accu. 
racy and judgement of the Author. It has also the advantages 
of a clear type, and exemplary correctness im the printing, and 
of moderation in the price. 





Art. XI. The Geography of the Globe ; containing a Description of 
its several Divisions of Land and Water: to which are added, 
Problems on the Terrestrial-and Celestial Globes, and a Series of 
Questions for Examination: designed for the Use of Schools and 
Private Families. By John Olding Butler, Teacher of Writing, 
Arithmetic, aud Geography. 12mo. pp. $56. London, 1826. 


47 HAT with the political changes occasioned by Napoleon 

"In one hemisphere, and by the emancipation of the Spa- 
nish Colonies in the other, together with the astonishing pro- 
gress of geographical discovery in all quarters,—an old book 
of Geography is reduced nearly to a par with an old Almanack. 
The work before us has attracted our attention as being the 
newest we have seen, and as it appears to have been compiled 
with great care and-an examination of the latest authorities, 
we can safely recommend it to our readers. ‘etad 

In common with almost every book of the kind we, have 
se, 1, contains too.much, gather than seo. little dor ale proper 
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object. In our opinion, a book of geography is not at all ime 
proved by the insertion of much miscellaneous mafter. Some 
of Mr. Butler’s etymological and historical notes are curious 
and useful, and may very properly be retained; but amon 
some which have no business, we may specify those whiek 
occur at pp. 23, 62, 76, 91, 125, 126, 136, and 234. The lagy 
of these will only excite a smile. Statues are not erected, ig 
general, ‘ because of’ any such good reason. 

Attempts at delineating national character (as at pp. 53 and 
86) are always out of place in such a work, as they must be 
defective and partial, if not erroneous. The biographical 
notices should be very select: Philips and Kyrl have surely 
no claim to mention. The account of Germany is imperfect; 
the whole of the thirty-eight states ought to have been at least 
enumerated. ‘The following are among the few and immaterial 
inaccuracies that we have detected, and which we hope to see 
corrected in a new edition. Valladolid is not in Leon, butin 
Old Castile. Merida should be mentioned, as it was the ane 
cient capital of Lusitania. La Mancha is a separate province. 
Granada is a province of Andalusia, Seville, Cordova, and 
Jaen being the otherthree. The geography of Arabia requires 
correction. Yemen and Tehama are not the same; and a con- 
siderable part of the interior is not included in the six provin- 
ces-enumerated. Mr. Butler has been misled by Malte Brua, 
The account of the Hindoo and Birman religion is both defec- 
tive and erroneous. Budha is not generally called Fo, though 
Fo is one of the names of Budha. Oxacaca should be Oaxaca, 
The account of Colombia is far from being correct or adequate. 
The article Colombia in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, and 
the volume of the Modern Traveller descriptive of Colombia, 
will enable Mr. Butler to extend and rectify it. Paraguay does 
not yet form one of the united provinces of S. America. The 
account of Brazil is very defective. Amazonia is no proper 
geographical division. But these and similar errors are com- 
mon to almost every geographical work we have seen; and 
upon the whole, we can recommend this as an excellent school 


book. 
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Art. XII. Psalms and Hymns, principally for Public Worship. Se- 
lected from Dr. Watts and other Authors, by Henry Forstet 
Burder, M.A. 18mo. Price 4s. London, 1826. 


EARLY six years ago, in noticing Mr. Russell’s Appen¢ 
to Dr. Watts, we suggested the expediency of a Selection 
on the plan of the present work, that should ‘include all th 
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jms and bymns adapted for public worship in Dr. Watts’s 
mvaluable volume, together with the best that could be found 
in the publications of later writers. We are very glad at length 
to see realised something very much like our idea of what has 
so long been a desideratum. If Mr. Burder’s selection is not 
every thing that we could wish, (which arises indeed from his 
having in some measure compromised his judgement in defer- 
ence to existing prejudices,) we do not scruple to pronounce it 
altogether the best collection we have yet seen for public wor- 
ship; and we trust that it will have the effect of promoting in 
no small degree an object which we have much at heart, the 
reformation of our Psalmody. Mr. Burder’s views on the sub- 
ject will be best learned from the Preface. 


‘It appears to be the prevailing opinion in our churches, that, io 
addition to the excellent Psalms and Hymns of Dr. Watts, it is de- 
sirable to avail ourselves of some of the devotional compositions of 
later and of living Poets. With this view, numerous selections of 
Hymns, in the form of a Supplement or Appendix, have been pre- 
sented to the Public, and introduced into social worship. The neces- 
sity, however, thus imposed upon a congregation, of obtaining and 
having in use more than one Hymn-book, occasions considerable in- 
conveniences, especially to the poor. In reflecting on the practica- 
bility of obviating these evils, it occurred frequently and forcibly to 
my mind, that, by the omission of such of Dr. Watts’s Psalins and 
Hymns as we are not usually accustomed to sing, there might be in- 
troduced a sufficient number from the best Authors to answer every 
valuable purpose, without the necessity of an additional volume. On 
suggesting these views to several judicious friends, I had the satis- 
faction to ascertain, not only that they cordially approved of the 
plan, but that more than one had long entertained the same ideas, 
and had fully intended to carry the principle into effect. Encouraged 
by these representations, as well as by the wishes expressed by not a 
few in the circle of my pastoral engagements, I have endeavoured to 
accomplish the object desired.....++.0 

‘It was at first my intention to select only such hymns as are un- 
ror adapted to public worship. In making this attempt, 

owever, | found it far more difficult than I had anticipated, to draw 
with accuracy the line of demarcation between such as are adapted 
to the public and social worship of believers in Christ, and such ag 
may be employed with more advantage for the purposes of private 
devotion. ‘The prosecution of the attempt would also have rendered 
necessary the exclusion of many of Dr. Watts’s Hymns, which most 
Christians would deem it desirable to retain, It is to be remembered 
also, that the most careful discrimination in collecting and arranging 
hymns for public worship, can by no means supersede the exercise of 
@sound judgement in selecting the hymns which may be on any oc- 
casion, whether public or private, the most appropriate. It may be 
expedient here to intimate, that under the head of “ the Christian 
Life,’ will be chiefly found such hymns as may not be deemed 
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eligible for indiscriminate adoption. Among the Morning and Eve. 
ning Hymns at the close of the volume, and in a few other Instances 
also, will he found sume chiefly applicable to persunal and retired 
devotion.’ 

Of the 600 hymns contained in this collection,—a more than 
ample variety,— 313 are by Dr. Watts, 38 by Charles Wesley, 
39 from Wesley’s Collection, 37 by Dr. Doddridge, 15 by Mp, 
Newton, 10 by Mr. Kelly, 9 by Cowper, 9 by Toplady, and 
the remaining 130 from miscellaneous sources. The proportion 
taken from Dr. Watts, though not by any means too great, will 
probably be deemed no small recommendation of the volume ; 
and it is to the credit of the Editor, that an exemplary impar, 
tiality aud freedom from party bias have guided him in the se. 
lection. This is particularly shewn in the large proportion 
taken from Mr, Wesley’s Hymn-book and the compositions of 
Charles Wesley. Highly as we admire the genius aud seraphie 
piety of the * Poet of Methodism,’ we cannot, however, sity 
that we deem bis compositions for the most part suitable for 
congregational worship; and Mr. Burder has admitted several 
which we should certainly on this ground have excluded. In 
deed, we think that Mr. Burder has erred on the side of com. 
prehension, rather than ou that of omission. In departing 
from his first intention, he may have yielded to expediency; 
and -we wre quite aware that the acceptableness and popularity 
of his volume would have suffered, in the first instance, bad 
he rigidly adhered to the plan of inserting such hymns only as 
are fit for congregational singing. Such a selection, in propor. 
tion as it was well executed, would be very slow in making 
its way. A vitinted taste has been so widely difiused, and the 
proprieties which should regulate the choice of hymns for 
public worship are so little understood or observed, that it 
must be a long time before an uwnerceplionable Hymn-book 
would obtain a general adoption. Mr. Burder refers to two 
valuable hymu-books compiled on principles similar to those 
which have guided his own attempt. These we have not seen, 
but, according to his description, one of them errs still more 
on the side of excess, contaiuing nearly double the numberof 
hymns that are contained in this collection. Now, evenon the 
supposition, which strikes us as a most improbable ones | bhat 
from a thousand to twelve hundred bymns could he fodndin 
the English language, that should be adapted for congrega 
tional worship, including good, bad, and indifferent in pointof 
literary merit, still, we should strongly cbject to the introduc- 
tion of so great a variety, both on the ground of the bulk and 
cost of the book, and the additional difficulties which it would 
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throw in the way of a judicious choice of hymns suitable for 
the occasion. 

The remark may seem paradoxical, but experience proves, 
that variety is not obtained in fact by extending the range of 
choice. The multiplication of hymns (and the same remark 
will apply to tunes) is generally found to lessen the variety 
observed in the use of them. We have no doubt that the 
chances of a wearisome iteration of the same hymn or tune, 
would be much greater where the collection in use should 
comprise 1200 in number, than if it contained only 600; and 
that they would be still fewer if the hymns allowed to be sung 
amounted to only half the smaller number. How few persous 
are acquainted with a fourth part of the hymns in our popular 
collections! Much less can they be the subject of distinct 
remembrance! Yet, for that specific recollection which is 
necessary to guide the choice aright, an index is a poor sub- 
stitute. We are no advocates, however, for this boundless 
variety, even were it desirable. We think that the passion 
for change and novelty has been most injudiciously bstered 
and catered for. Although we object to the eternal iteration 
of the same liturgical forms of prayer, a very little freedom 
and variation would content us. We scarcely think that a 
good hymn, one entirely unexceptionable, can be sung too 
often; and were we compelled to hear the Old Hundred tune, 
well sung, once a month to the same words, we should not 
complain of it as any intolerable grievance. But we dare not 
attempt to legislate in these matters. Let us, however, look 
at the subject a little more closely. Take the case, where 
there are three services in the same place every Lord’s day, 
and in each service three hymns are sung; nine times fifty- 
two are 468; to which we will add 12 for sacramental occa- 
sions; making the total 480. Now would it, weask, be abso- 
lutely too much to be endured, that the same hymn should be 
sung three times in the course of the same year? If not, for 
these 480 occasions, 160 hymns only would be required. For 
our own parts, we should be quite satisfied with that allowance, 
were the selection guided by a sound discretion. Asa public 
hymn-book, however, might conveniently include many hymns 
suitable only for particular occasions, we should be disposed 
todouble that number; and 300 or 320 hymns would, we are 
persuaded, not only answer every purpose, but answer 
better than a greater variety, every good purpose of public 
devotion. 

The difficulties in the way of such an innovation are, we are 
well aware, neither few not small ; and we shall advert to one 
or two of them. In the first place, we should have to 
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encounter that most unmanageable of all difficulties, which 
arises from clashing interests and a depreciation of litera 
property. The attempt to set aside the use of Dr. Watts’s 
Psalms and Hymns in Dissenting congregations, would be 
viewed by not only the lords of Paternoster Row, but all 
printers and publishers throughout the country, with no small 
displeasure and indignation. Dr. Watts is a most valuable 
marketable commodity, and the editions are almost innumera- 
ble, which annually find a vent. There is no danger that the 
sale would be suddenly atiected to any great extent by the 
substitution of our proposed public hymn-book ; and it would 
indeed be more difficult to undersell Dr. Watts, than to ims 
prove upon him. ‘The objection would nevertheless have its 
influence. 

Printers and publishers are not the only persons who com 
trive to pick up a little wealth by supplying Dissenting cons 
gregations with singing-books. The private property which 
exists in the shape of selections, collections, and appendices, 
is considerable. A great many chapels have their own peculiar 
hymn-book, which is a source of profit to some party or 
other. Several Selections are in extensive use, and an attempt 
to supersede them would be regarded as a personal injury? it 
would, in fact, operate to the depreciation of individual pros 
perty. Thus it is, that serious obstacles have been created, by 
the multiplication of these suug little paper copy-holds, in the 
way of any general adoption of an unexceptionable Hymn- 
book for public worship. We inipute no improper motives, no 
mercenary feeling to the editors of these collections. Indeed, 
the profits of sale, in many cases, have not come ‘into their 
hands; and if they have, they are undoubtedly entitled to 
them. We should be sorry to lessen the iucome even of a 
worthy pew-opener, by superseding the chapel hymn-book. 
Let them not fear. The desideratum, if supplied, is not likely 
to be generally adopted for the next twenty years. 

We must frankly confess that our hope of getting a hymn- 
book of the description we refer to into general use, would 
rest in great measure on its cheapness. Eighteen pence, the 
price of a New Testament, is quite as much as a poor man 
ought to have to pay for a hymn-book ; and that is 3d. more, 
we believe, than the cost of a Common-prayer-book. In Dr. 
Watts’s book, there are 700 hymns, which are to be purchased 
for 2s. We should propose to give 350 for Is. 6d. But alas! 
who would venture on so bad a speculation, as printing a neW | 
hymn-book on terms that would admit only of such slender 
and doubtful profits ? 


But other difficulties present themselves, in the shape of 
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hostile prejudices and arbitrary ditferences of taste. Hymns 
altogether unproper to be sung by a mixed congregation, main- 
tain a strong hold on the preference of our singing men and 
singing Women ; some for the mere sake of the tune that is set 
to them,—others for their real beauty and devotional character, 
which render them deserved favourites of the Christian in his 
closet, but do not justify the public use of them,—and others 
again for their seductive improprieties of phraseology. Mr. 
Burder admits that he gave up as impracticable, the attempt to 
exclude improper hymus, (that is, hymns unadapted for public 
worship,) because on that principle,—the only one that ought 
to guide the selection,—he would have found himself com- 
pelied to exclude so many which most Christians ‘ would deem 
« it desirable to retain.’ This sounds like a severe satire on 
our section of the Christian world ; but we believe that it is 
justified by the fact. A large proportion of Christians would 
wish to retain the use of hymns which it is most desirable to 
exclude from congregational worship. Here is the root of the 
evil. Had a purer taste and a sounder discretion prevailed in 
this respect, we should long ago have had a Selection pro- 
vided of the kind that we wish to see. 

Mr. Burder has made a bold beginning in his present at- 
tempt, and we wish him success. The selection is on the 
whole judicious and comprehensive. We have already hinted 
at some of the hymns which we would wish to see’ ex- 
cluded, and may mention the following as among those which 
might at all events be omitted without diminishing the value of 
the book ;—viz. Nos. 22, 27, 28, 89, 178, 203, 249 to 253 im- 
clusive, 265, 315, 316, 352, 417, and 449. Others might be 
specified, which, though unobjectionable, have little to recom- 
mend them ; and if we did not wish to see the size and price of 
the book lessened, rather than increased, their place might be 
supplied by hymns of greater merit. We are surprised at 
missing one of Dr. Doddridge’s very best hymns, 


‘ Arise, my tenderest thoughts arise ;’ 
and an excellent one by Dr. Watts, beginning, 
‘ How vast the treasure we possess.’ 


Altogether, however, we can cordially recommend the volume 
as coming nearer what a hymn-book for public worship ought 
to be, than any other that we have yet seen. 
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Art. XII. The Opinions of an Old Gentleman, on several Moral and 
Religious Sutjects. pp. 155. Price 2s. London. 1826. 


rR UIS is, in some respects, a singular book. — It has, if we 

mistake not, some of those qualities which are of rare oe 
currence, and which, when /ound, are, or at least ought to be, 
prized in the compound ratio of their rarity and excellence. Itis 
written with much of that simplicity—the characteristic expres. 
sion of asingle eye and a strong mind—which distinvuishes the 
earliest and best school of English composition. We shoald 
say that it has reminded us of Frankiin, were it not that there 
is a fang of atlectation and charlatanism about him, from which 
the present Writer is entirely free. In short,it is precisely the 
language in which a thoughtful, pious, and clear-headed * Old 
‘Gentleman’ might best clothe the * Essays to do good’ that 
he would wish to put into the hands of his friends and relatives, 
Nor are the sentiments interior to the language. ‘There is a 
plain, practical good sense about them, that is excellently adap- 
ted to its purpose; and we know of no book that we should 
more readily put into the hands of young persons as supplying 
materials for salutary reflection, and as containing most impor. 
tant suggestions for the formation of character and the regulu- 
tion of life. The subjects are :—Punetuality—Temper —Re- 
tirement.— Friendship.—Cheerfulness.—Candour.— Happiness. 


—The Sabbath.— Prejudice.—Sensibility.— Pride.—Retrospec- 
tion.—Religion.—Providence.—Faith. All these are brought 
forward in conversation, and there is much scenic and dialogic 
tact in the management of these little interludes. We find it 
difficult to fix upon an extract which shall exemplify the cha- 
racter of the work, without trespassing on our own convenience. 
The following may serve as an average specimen. 


‘*« Do not you think, Sir,” said Henry, ‘ that most persons ap- 
pear more strenuous in their endeavours to promulgate their views of 
scripture doctrines, than to urge the necessity of that holy practice 
which the Gospel enjoins ?’—* It is too often the case,” replied the 
Old Gentleman, * to be sure; and others run into the opposite ex- 
treme ; but study the Bible for yourself, and you will soon find that 
doctrine and practive are equally iimportant, and cannot be separated 
without endangering the only foundation on which we can safely 
build our hopes of heaven,’’ 

*« That is just as it appears to me, Sir,’’ said Henry: “ but it 1s 
surprising to hear what answers are given, if you ask the question, 
* In what does religion consist ??—* It is, indeed,” said the Old Gen- 
tleman: ‘ and even among truly pious people, it is not an uncommon 
thing to hear the means of religion represented as religion itself.”— 
‘* Will you give me leave, Sir,” said Henry, “ to ask what answer you 
would give, if the question were put to you ?”—* I think,’’ replied the 
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Old Gentleman, “ I should say, that, essentially considered, it con- 
sists in re-union with God, and conformity to Christ ; but, considered 
practically, it consists in an Aabitual, suitable exercise of the mind 
towards God, according to the circumstances in which we may be 
placed, which will, of course, vary those exercises. Considering Him 
as our Creator, Preserver, and bountiful Benefactor, it will be ina 
way of grateful adoration. Considering Him as the moral Governor 
of the world, it will be in a way of constant, cheerful obedience. Con, 
sidering Him as, in Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself, it will 
be in a way of holy admiration of the riches of his grace and mercy, 
Under a consciousness of our sinfulness and guilt, it will be in a way 
of humble confession and prayer for mercy to pardon, and grace to 
belp. Under a sense of our weakness, ignorance, and short-sighted- 
ness, we shall implore of Him all needful wisdom, guidance, and sup- 
port, begging His blessing on all that we are engaged in, knowing it is 
that alone which giveth good success,— realizing his presence at all 
times, acting as under His eye, referring every thing to His manage+ 
ment, and seeking His approbation in all we do, Pursuing this 
course, we shall not be likely to fail much in our duty to our fellow- 
creatures ; as that also is pointed out by the law of God, and eve 
deficiency herein is cognizable by Him. Nor will this habit be foun 
inconsistent with the enjoyments of life ; it will only regulate them : 
and when solicited to engage in any that are evil, either in their na- 
ture, degree, ur consequences, such persons will be induced to abstain 
from them, saying, with good Nehemiah, ‘ So did not I, because of 
the fear of God”? ’ 

‘“ I thank you, Sir,’”’ said Henry, “ for a representation which 
appears to me to be just; but.I fear there are not many persons who 
thus habitually live and act.’”’—** More than you are aware of, per- 
haps,” said the Old Gentleman. ‘¢ Remember, the exercises of our 
minds, though discernible by the all-seeing eye of God, are totally 
concealed from our fellow-creatures ; and those persons who are most 
deeply impressed with the infinite importance of obtaining the Divine 
approbation, are generally not very anxious to secure the good opi- 
nion of their fellow-men, otherwise than by a steady, upright, blame- 
less walk and conversation,” —* It may be so, Sir,’ said Henry; 
“ however, this I am sure of, that if all professors of religion were thus 
to live and act, the religious world (as it is called) would be very dif- 
ferent from what it is.’ 

‘Here a servant entered, to announce that a neighbour. of the Old 
Gentleman’s wished to speak with him ; he was, of course, introduced, 
and thus an end was put to the conversation.’ 


ee 








Art. XIV. The Domestic Preacher, or short Discourses from the 
original Manuscripts of some eminent Ministers. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Price 8s. London. 1826. 


W E presume from the title prefixed to these volumes, that 
the publication is designed to be read in families; for 
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which puypose the discourses appear to us to be better adapted, 
than for pulpit instruction. There are one and forty sermons 
in the two volumes. In style, as well as in point of merit, the 
vary so decidedly as to be evidently the production, or at least 
to have been taken from the notes, of different ministers. |t 
would have been more satisfactory, had the Editor communi- 
cated some information as to the sources to which he has beea 
indebted for them; but the publication is altogether anony- 
mous, and without preface or advertisement. Several of the 
sermons read like the imperfect transcripts of memory, rather 
than corrected manuscripts ; and there is a striking inequality 
sometimes in the same discourse, as well as an occasional 
abruptness in the style, which favours this supposition. The 
very first sentence in the volume is such as no good writer 
or Clear thinker would have penned. The third sermon opens 
with an exordium as trite and vapid as may be, and between 
the fourth sentence and the fifth, there is evidently an hiatus, 
Yet, towards the close of this sermon, there occur hints and 
gleams of an eloquence which could never have proceeded from 
the editor or reporter of these discourses. 


* We will, therefore, only remark, that God will perform “ all that 
he hath spoken to us of,” respecting the extermination of those sinful 
principles which are so deeply rooted in the soul; those passions 
which have needed continual watchfulness, and habits which years of 
mortification have not been able to eradicate or subdue. Duri 
our pilgrimage we have had continual occasion to lament their de- 
moralising tendency, producing alienation of heart. from God, in- 
difference to eternal realities, and apathy towards Christ: .alwa 
striving as it were to move in the direction of sin, and to lead us in 
the way of temptation. But through grace we shall arrive at a state, 
and be placed in such circumstances, that we shall feel no desire 
but what may be gratified with the full approbation of God, and this 
will be the consummation of our bliss. 

‘ Perpetuity also will be attached to it: we shall see the king in his 
beauty, and the land that is very far off, and shall dwell in it for 
ever. The Lord will give it us for an inheritance, and we shall wan- 
der in the wilderness no more. On the verge of mortality, the 
pilgrim may look back on this fleeting world, through which he 
passed in his way to the kingdom, and bid it a final farewel. The 
days of his mourning are ended, and the morning of a new world 
dawns with ineffable brightness upon him.’ 


We had marked for citation several striking passages ; but, 
having no room for further extracts, we must dismiss these 


volumes with a general recommendation of them to the notice 
of our readers. 
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Art. XV. SELECT LITERARY INFORMATION, 


In the press, a new and improved 
edition of Morris’s Life of the Rev. 
Andrew Fuller; with an Appendix, con- 
taming some pieces never before printed. 

in the press, A brief descriptive His- 
tory of Holland, in letters, trom a Grand 
father to Marianne, during an excursion 
iv the suupmer of 1819, 

Preparing for publication, A popular 
Introduction to the Study of the Holy 
Scriptures, designed for the use of mere 
English readers. In Two Parts. Part 
L—Rales for reading the Bible. Part 
IL—Helps towards a right understand. 
ing thereof; comprising Introductions 
to the several Books; a Summary of 
Biblical Antiquities, Geography, Natu- 
ral History, &c. By William Carpenter, 
Editor of the Critica Biblica, Scripture 
Magazine, Calendariam Palestine, &c. 
In vve large vol. 8vo. with maps and 
plates. 

Speedily will be published, Spirits of 
the Olden Time, their Sayings and 
Doings. 

In the press, A Translation of the 
Tre Giuli, the most popular of the poems 
of G. B. Casti: to which will be pre- 
fixed, a Memoir of the Life aud Writings 
of the Author. 

The Rev, J. G. Foyster, A.M. Minis- 
terof Trinity Chapel, has a volume of 
Sermons in the press, 

Professor Lee has in the press, A few 
further Remarks on the Subject of the 
Tarkish Version of the New Testament, 
printed at Paris in 1819, in reply to cer- 
tain positions advanced by Dr. Hender- 
fon in Defence of his Appeal to the 
Bible Society. 

ln the press, Travels of the Russian 
Mission through Mongolia to China, and 


Residence in Pekin, in the Years 1820, 
21. By George Timkowski: with Cor- 
rections and Notes by M. J. Klaproth. 
In 2 vols, 8vo, illustrated by Maps and 
Plates, &c &e. 

In the press, A History of the Mah- 
rattas, with Plates, aad a Map of the 
Mahratta Country, chiefly from original 
and recent Surveys. By James Grant 
Duff, Esq, Captain of the First, or Gre- 
nadier Regiment of Bombay Native la- 
fantry, and late Political Resident at Sa- 
tara. In 3 vols, 8vo. 

In the press, Travels in the Provinces 
on the South-west Bank of the Caspian 
Sea; with some Account of the Trade, 
Commerce, and Resources of those Coun- 
tries. By James B. Fraser, Keq. Author 
of a ** Narrative of a Journey into Kho- 
rasan,’ “* A Tour inthe Uimala Moun- 
tains,’ &c. To be published on Wed- 
nesday, May 10th. 

Dr. Mason Good has in the press, a 
work in 3 vols. 8vo, entitled, The Book 
of Nature; being a Popular Illustration 
of the general Laws and Phcaenomena of 
Creation, ander the three distinct Series 
of—1. The Nature of the Material 
World, as delineated in the Sciences of 
Cosmogony, Geology, &c.—I1. The Na- 
ture of the Animal World, its peculiar 
Powers and external Relations. — IT. 
The Nature of the Mind, its Faculties 
and Furniture, &c. 

In the press, The Necessity of a Reve- 
lation: deduced from the State of the 
Mental and Moral Powers of Man, and 
the Reasonableness of the Present One 
shewn from its Adaptation to that Ne- 
cessity. By the Rev. A. Norman, A.B; 
Curate of Brailsford, and Author of ** Li- 
term Sacre.” In one vol. 8vo. 





Art. XVI, LIST OF WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and 
Character of the late Thomas Hinder- 
well, Esq. Author of the “ History and 
Antiquities of Scarborough.” By John 

» Bvo. 5s. 


HISTORY, 


The Chronological Historian; or, a 
Record of Public Events, &c. &c. By 
W. Toone, Esq. @ vols. 8vo. 31, 12s. 6d. 

Historical Researches on the Wars 


and Sports of the Mongols and Romans, 
in which Elephants and Wild Beasts 
were employed or slain; and the remark- 
able local agreement of history with the 
remains of such animals found in Eu- 
rope and Siberia. With a Map and 
Plates, By John Ranking, resident ap- 
wards of twenty years in Hindoostan and 
Russia. 4to. 3). 3s. 


MEDICINE. 
Observations on M. Laonec’s Me- 
thod of forming a Diagnosis of the Dis- 
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eases of the Chest by Means of the Ste- 
thoscope, and of Percussion ; and upon 
some Points of the French Practice of 
Medicine. By Charles Scudamore, M.D. 
F.R.S. &c. Kc. Bvo, 5s. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


A Letter addressed to Robert Haldane, 
Esq., containing some Remarks on his 
Stric’ures relative to the Continent and 
Continental Societies. By C. F. A, 
Steinkopft, D.D_ Is. 6d. 

The Opinions of an Old Gentleman 
on several Mora! and Religious Sub- 
jects. 18in0. 2s 

History of Methodism in the Town 
and Neighbourhood of Great Yarmouth, 
including Biozraphical Sketches of some 
of the leading Characters who have been 
among the Methodists at that place. By 
A. Watmough. [8mo. 2s. 6d. 

Woodstock ; or, the Cavalier. A Tale 
of Sixteen Hundred and Fifty One. By 
the Author of Waverley. 3 vols. post 
Svo. 11. lis. 6d. 
fy Tales from the German of Hoffman, 
Schiller, Richter, Langbein, a Fontaine, 
and Korner. By Richard Holeratt, 
B.A. 1 vol. 12mo. 7s. 

Etymons of English Words. Ry the 
late John Thomson, M.R.I. and AS, 
Private Secretary to the Marquis of 
Hastings, in India, Uniformly printed 
with Dr. Todd’s Kdition of Johnson's 
Dictionary. 4to. 18s, 

The Contest of the Twelve Nations; 
or, a View of the Different Bases of Hu- 
man Character and Talent. 1 thick vol. 
Svo. 18s. 

A Word in favour of Female Schools ; 
addressed to Parents, Guardians, and 
the Public at large. By a Lady. F.cap 
Svo. Vs. Gd, 

POETRY 


Dartmoor; a descriptive Poem. By 
N. f. Carrington, Author of the Banks 
of Tamar. With a Preface and Notes 
by W. Bart, Esq.; and Vignettes and 
Etchings by F. H. Rogers, Esq. Royal 
Sve, Ui. Ts. 

The Martyr: a Drama, in three acts. 
Ry Joanna Baillie, 8vo. Ss. 6d. sewed. 

The Peean of Oxford, a Poem; to 


List of Works recently published. 


which is prefixed, a Reply to the 
Charges against the University jn the 
recent Numbers of the Edinburgh and 
Westminster Reviews. By W. C. Towa. 
send, B.A. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PULITICAL, 


Remarks upon the Paymeat of the 
Expenses of Out-Voters at an University 
Election. Svo. is. 6d. sewed, F 


THEOLOGY. 


Morus; or, a Layman’s View of the 
chief Otections which have been bronght 
against Kelizion, as it existed in Europe 
during the Heroic Age of Christianity, 
l vol. Svo. Os, 

Lectures on Portions of the Psalms, 
By Andiew Thomson, D D, 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

Sermons. By Tbomas Fleming, D,D, 
Minister of Lady Yester’s, Edinburgh, 
Svo. 12s. 

The Ordinance of the Lord’s Sapper 
illustrated ; with a View to explain its 
Nature, to point out its practical Infu- 
ence, and to establish its Obligation, 
By William Orme. [2mo, 5s. 

Religious Education: a seres of Ob 
servations on the lustraction of the 
Young, principally with a reference to 
Suuday Schools. By A. H. Davis. 12m, 
3s. 

A Sermon on Colonial Slavery. By 
John Nelson Goulty, of Brighton, 1s, 64, 

The Labyrinth, or Popish Circle: 
being a Confutation of the assumed hy 
fallibility of the Church of Rome. !rane 
lated from the Latin of Simon Episeo- 
pius, by Richard Watson, Author of 
‘** Theological Institutes,” &c, 8vo. 6d, 

A Preservative against the Errors of 
Socinianism, in Answer to the Rew. J, 
Grundy’s Leciures on the principal Dee 
trines of Christianity. By the late Rev. 
Edward Hare. New Edition, 1 vol, 890 
Qs. 

An Inqui-y into the consistency of 
those Persons who call themselves Bap- 
tists, with reference to the late Publi- 
cations of Messrs Gibbs, Birt, and Cox. 
By Thomas Fisdeil, of Twyford, Berks 
To which is added, a Brief Statement 
of Baptism, by Question and Answer, 
Is. Od, 





